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AIR TRANSPORT AND THE FUTURE 


SoME INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS! 


INTERNATIONAL air transport in the future will be affected, to a 
degree not yet determined, by the control necessary to ensure military 
security. Subject to this, and while the extension of international 
civil aviation will depend on the international political relations which 
may be established after the war, it is none the less true, and perhaps 
of more urgent importance, that the future of international relations 
may depend on the immediate post-war measures for the re-establish- 
ment of international air transport services. 


I. INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES 


A. The Situation at the Outbreak of War 
At the outbreak of war there were two international air conventions 
in force for the regulation of international aviation—the Paris Conven- 


tion of 1919 and the Pan-American Havana Convention of 1928. In 
both conventions private flying was left free, but the establishment of 
regular international air transport services was subject to the consent 
of the States flown over. Over most of the world these services have 
come into operation as the result of hard bargaining between pairs of 
Governments conducted with strict regard to reciprocity. For Europe 
alone about a hundred reciprocity agreements had been concluded. 
Most of the Latin American countries, however, were not in a position 
to conclude reciprocity agreements, since they had not made prepata- 
tions for running international services to the U.S.A., Europe, or other 
parts of the world; and consequently the foreign air companies that 
have entered Latin America have done so under concessions negotiated 
directly between the Governments and companies. 

In all the principal countries air transport has been subsidized in 
some form or other by the State and subjected to a measure of State 
control, sometimes amounting to complete control. For reasons 
connected with security, trade, imperial policy, prestige, etc., air 
transport has largely become an instrument of State policy, and it is 
sale to say that no air transport company has remained free to pursue 
a purely commercial policy. Virtually all European countries have 
based their subsidy arrangements on the amalgamation of their air 
companies to form a national corporation, which has a practical 
monopoly as against other undertakings of the same nationality and 


' This article is based on material used in the preparation of a volume on inter- 
national air transport which is to be published under the auspices of the Reya 
Institute of International Affairs, and will form part of a comprehensive study 
of the whole problem of international transport and communications. 
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is regarded by the State as its ‘“chosen instrument”. One result of thi 
has been that negotiations for international air services have usually 
been conducted by Governments and not by companies. 

In spite of political rivalries these government-supported nation) 
air corporations have been forced, in the relatively confined air space of 
Europe, to come to terms one with another as the only alternatiy, 
to ruinous competition. Among them they have evolved a system 9 
line pools, analogous to the pools established by some shipping con. 
ferences; that is to say, a separate pool has been established for each 
international route. This system of pooling has in the course of tim 
spread outside Europe to the transatlantic and African routes. The 
International Air Traffic Association served as the clearing house fo 
the pools and as the central agency for the companies in so far a 
concerned the general organization of services and the conditions of 
carriage. Many routes, however, were still operated without a pool 
e.g. those to the Far East. 

Notwithstanding extensive pooling, the European air services could 
only be maintained by means of heavy subsidies. The European air 
network was much less efficiently organized and much less economically 
operated than the domestic network of the U.S.A. There were too 
many frontiers, too many national rivalries, too many small com 
panies, too little development of ground organization, and too littl: 
rationalization generally. 

The air services, in operation or planned, of the principal air Powers 
at the outbreak of war were briefly as follows: 

Great Pritain had concentrated on the Imperial routes to Canada 
South Airica, India, the Far East, and Australasia. She was pool) 
represented in Europe and had not entered South America or the West 
Indies. The round-the-world All Red Route could not bridge tly 
Pacific owing to the prohibition by the United States, for security 
reasons, of landing by foreign aircraft at Hawaii. The transatlanti 
route to Canada was to have been operated under a working arrange: 
ment between British Overseas Airways and Pan-American Airways 
A West Indian Service was established after the outbreak of war 
but plans for a South American service had to remain unfulfilled. 

United States lines, chiefly under the management of Pan-Americai 
Airways, were in operation to the East and West coasts of South 
America, the Caribbean, Great Britain, Portugal, West Africa, the 
Far East, and Australasia. They were planning additional services | 
Europe and in particular to France and Italy. After the outbreak 
war the Americans took over the Trans-African route to the Sudat f 
and were flying from there to India and China. These extensions wert [ 
made largely for military reasons. The possession of Hawaii gave them J 
the monopoly of the Pacific—a position unique in the whole world. J 

France. In addition to a number of European services, French aif 
companies were operating to South America, the French Airical 
Colonies, and the Far East, and were preparing to connect up Wes § 
Africa to Indo-China via Jibuti. The French transatlantic service haé § 
not come into operation by the outbreak of war. The South America! 
service was pooled with the Germans. 

Germany may be said to have played a leading part in the Europea! 
air transport. The Lufthansa had more pooling agreements wil! f 
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foreign companies than any other European air transport undertaking, 
and German services reached into almost every European country. 
Germany also ran services to South America and the Far East. The 
North Atlantic service had not come into regular operation by the 
outbreak of war. The Lufthansa also controlled several services in 
South America. 

ltaly had some European services and also services to South America, 
the Middle East, North Africa, and East Africa. 

Japan had a network of lines in South East Asia and was preparing 
to run a service to Europe via India. Her eastward expansion was 
impeded by United States control of the Philippines and Hawaii. 

The U.S.S.R. kept almost entirely aloof from international air 
services, although at one time or another Russian services were in 
operation to Sweden, Germany, Bulgaria, Afghanistan, and China. 

The only other European Powers of any importance were Belgium, 
which had a line to the Congo, and the Netherlands, which had a line to 
the East Indies and Australia and was preparing to operate across the 
Atlantic to the Netherlands West Indies. Of the British Dominions, 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia operated international services, 
usually in co-operation with British Overseas Airways. 

The competitive power of the principal air countries depends on a 
variety of factors, but their relative importance has been obscured by 
the overriding factor of government subsidies. Up to the outbreak of 
war no international—and still more no intercontinental—service had 
been possible without subsidy; and hence the foreign air network of a 
country tended to correspond in magnitude to the extent that the 
Government was prepared to finance it. 

Other competitive factors that enter into consideration are: 

(a) Geographical situation with regard to traffic routes and key points, 
e.g. the U.S.A. with respect to Latin America and the Pacific; Japan with 
respect to the Pacific and the Far East; Germany with respect to Europe; 
and Great Britain with respect to the Atlantic. Hawaii, Bermuda, 
Newfoundland, and the Azores have proved to be important key points. 

(b) The possession of outlying territories which provided useful 
bargaining counters. 

(c) Cost differentials in aircraft construction and operation. These, 
of course, are affected by subsidies. 

(7) The safety, speed, and comfort of aircraft. 

(ec) The quantity of aircraft available. 

({) The efficiency of the service. 

(g) The commercial technique of the operating companies, i.e. their 

skill and enterprise in attracting custom. 
_ (h) Co-operation between the Government, the aircraft construction 
industry, and the operating company. This co-operation has perhaps 
been most marked in Germany and Japan, and its effect could be 
plainly seen in Latin America. 


B. The Future Outlook 

_ Before the war international air transport was a rapidly expanding 
industry: between 1930 and 1938 world route mileage more than 
doubled and aircraft mileage more than trebled. There is no reason to 
Suppose that expansion will not continue to be rapid after the war, but 
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the share of each separate country in the general expansion will depeg, 
on several factors—in the first place the future legal, commercial, ayj 
military regimes of air transport; and in the second, the resources i 
aircraft and personnel that each country is able to muster. 

The main alternatives as regards legal regimes are: , 

(a) Maintenance of sovereign rights over the national air space ayj 
consequently maintenance of the reciprocity system, with all its impei. 
ments to free development. 

(6) Freedom of transit: (i) without landing at all; (ii) with esca 
technique. 

(c) Freedom of the air, analogous to freedom of the seas. The cop. 
mercial implications of this are dealt with below. From the technic 
standpoint it would bring with it the problem of safety in the air ay 
at air ports, particularly as regards overcrowding; and from the politic 
standpoint there might be some objections on.the score of nation 
security. 

The commercial alternatives seem to be: . 

(a) Maintenance of the existing arrangement whereby there was opa 
competition on some routes and pools on others. 

(b) Formation of regional as distinct from line pools. There might, 
for intance, be continental, intercontinental, and inter-imperial pook 

(c) Complete internationalization of air transport either in Europ 
alone or throughout the world under some such arrangement as thet 
proposed by France at the Disarmament Conference in 1932 and 19% 
This would entail the formation of genuinely international compani« 
in which Governments could, if they wished, be shareholders. In this 
connection some attention will probably have to be paid to the questia 
of co-ordination between air transport and shipping, at any rate ins 
far as concerns passenger traffic. It is scarcely conceivable thi 
governments will continue to subsidize both air transport and shipping 
and at the same time leave them to compete freely with each other. 

It may be that after this war there will be some internationa! contn 
of military aviation of a kind suggested at the Disarmament Conferene: 
Such control, to be completely effective, would have to extend to ci 
aviation both as regards public services and private flying. 

The future international regulation of aviation may profountly 
affect commercial interests. The institution of absolute freedom o! tlt 
air would bring about drastic changes in the conditions under whitif 
international air transport is carried on. Japanese services coulif 
eventually operate all over Europe, European services could operat? 
all over America, American services could operate all over Asia. Tit} 
commercial history of the freedom of the seas, with its incessant ralt) 
wars, and its recurrent national rivalries and ill feeling, might easily ®} 
repeated in an accentuated form. It must ‘© remembered that tle 
seas have been free for over 200 years, but that national antagonisiis} 
were violent right up to the outbreak of war. In fact, freedom of tht 
seas was rapidly coming to mean freedom to indulge in State-subsidize f 
competition. To meet the catastrophic situation in which shippil 
found itself a few years ago the French Government proposed an int 
national agreement for the limitation of tonnage, coupled with govet™ 
ment backing for shipping conferences and pools. Something o! he 

kind may well be required if freedom of the air is to be a real benelll.| 
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But it is easy to see that any such scheme presupposes a fair distribution 
»{ tonnage among the competitors. It would hardly be likely to be 
pccepted if the basic distribution of tonnage had been violently dis- 
urbed through exceptional circumstances. 

Somewhat similar considerations would enter in if the future com- 


,ercial regime of air transport should be one of general pools or outright 


nternationalization. There could be no pooling or internationalization 
ithout some form of national quotas, and any agreement would 
probably require as an essential condition for its conclusion an approxi- 
nation to equality in the quotas of the leading partners. 

The effect of a military regime of control and of considerations of 
afety at airports would similarly tend to establish a sort of quota 
system for each country, not only for its military contribution but also 
»s regards civil public air services and possibly even private aviation; 
and there might arise a conflict between the legitimate commercial 
aspirations of a particular country and the limiting policy of the inter- 
atior..1 control authority acting in the interests of collective security. 

Of the six great Powers that were active in international air transport 
n 1939--Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
pnly the first two could be confidently expected to retain their leading 
osition on the resumption of peace. Germany, Italy, and Japan will 
almost certainly be debarred for some years from participating in 
nternational services, at any rate on a large scale. The aircraft to run 
hese services will at the start have to be provided from the existing 
ivil transport ’planes of the United Nations, their military transport 
planes, surrendered Axis transport ’planes, and converted bombers. 


Il. THE AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 

Before the war the production of civil aircraft, compared with the 
production of military aircraft, was not on a large scale. In 1938 it was 
tstimated that the whole world possessed just under 30,000 civil 
ircraft, of which 2,000 were employed in regular air services. In 1939 
rermany alone claimed to possess some 30,000 military aircraft. The 
war has enormously widened the gap between production for civil and 
or military purposes. There has been increasing divergence between 
ulitary combat and civilian types of ‘planes but at the same time 
ncreasing requirements of transport ‘planes corresponding more 
losely to civilian types to supplement military combat ‘planes, 
similar to the demand for merchant ships to supplement naval vessels. 
As far as is known, only the U.S.A. and Germany are producing trans- 
port ‘planes on any considerable scale, while the production of combat 
hircraft has everywhere grown by leaps and bounds. 

[he return of peace will give urgency to the immense task of turning 
bver hundreds of aircraft factories and millions of aircraft workers to 
ivil employment. If the change-over is to be accomplished with the 
unimum of dislocation, it seems’ obvious that it must be carefully 
Planned well in advance; and in the first place it will be necessary to 
ave an approximate estimate of the factory capacity and workers to 
pe retained for the manufacture of civil and military aircraft. Much 
ill of course depend on the future policy of the United Nations in the 
Matters of air transport and military aviation, and it therefore seems 
Hesirable that this should be worked out as soon as practicable. 
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Hitherto the export trade in aircraft has been subject to no inte, 
national restriction, apart from a few provisions of negligible econoni 
importance in the Arms Traffic Convention of 1935, applying to pany 
of Africa and the areas round the Red Sea. Under a stricter regime 
international control, however, it may be more difficult for an exportin; 
industry to develop to the limit of commercial possibility, and so long 
as there is uncertainty on this score so long will it be difficult for thy 
industry to make plans for the future. With a co-ordinated system ¢ 
international air services it might be possible for manufacturers, ly 
international arrangements, to share the world’s export markets {i 
aircraft. 


III. COoNncLusIons 

From the above considerations it would seem that, for the furtherany 
of good international relations through the greatest possible develop. 
ment of civil international transport, the pre-war restrictions ¢ 
international air services at the whim of each State will have to 
modified, at least to the extent of allowing freedom of transit acroy 
national territories with the technical stops en route. This increase ¢/ 
freedom is only likely to be agreed to under some system for the {air 
apportionment of national shares in future international service, 
Such a system would have to be flexible, to allow for the admission ¢ 
countries temporarily. unable to participate and of newcomers into the 
field. It is important that each of these countries should be in a position 
to take up its allotted quota without delay, to avoid the strain on any 
settlement which might arise if urgent developments had to be pos 
poned simply because the country designated to carry them out wa 
not ready, while some other country was, although it had alread) 
exhausted its quota. 

Should the firm steps towards international co-ordination of ai 
services break down, there will be danger of reversion to the pre-wa 
situation of unrestricted international rivalry backed by the exercis 
of unlimited sovereign rights. Such a failure might have dangerou 
repercussions on the whole post-war international political situation. 

H. 0. M. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA : 
A Day-to-Day RECORD | 


Dec. 7.—Berlin radio stated that Admiral Michelier, C.-in-C. of th 
French Naval Forces in Africa, had taken over the French Fleet “! 
Dakar. Radio Morocco stated that he had called on Maj.-Ger. Patton 
the U.S. Commander in Morocco. 

Dec. 9.—Darlan’s Government ordered all Germans in the Algies} 
area to report to the police, those not appearing being subject | 
arrest. The French authorities in the forward area of Algeria ne” 
Tunisia rounded up 200 Axis sympathizers. 

M. Boisson, Governor-General of French West Africa, stated # 
Rabat that Dakar and the rest of French Africa intended to intervet| 
against Germany with their full armed strength when they had receive 
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saterials and equipment from America. He denied that Dakar had 
sver been used by the Germans as a submarine base or for any other 
He said that all the fleet and military forces at present 


and the ships were under the direction of Admiral Michelier. 

Dec. 13.—Radio Moroeco broadcast a speech by Darlan, addressed 
o the Moslems of French N. and W. Africa. He said that the latest 
events had changed the whole course of the war. Hardly had the 
Allies landed in‘ N. Africa when Germany broke the terms of the 
armistice and invaded the former unoccupied zone; the gallant heroism 
»f French sailors, however, prevented the Germans from using the 
Fleet. ‘The Moslem people know what tortures Italians have inflicted 

pon the Moslems at Tripoli, in Albania, and Abyssinia”, he said. The 
Moslems in Syria, Egypt, and N. Africa desired the end of the reign of 

hose dictators responsible for the war, and he promised that the 
armies of France, the Allies, and the Moslems, closely united, would 
hrow back from Tunisia into the sea ‘‘the despicable Italians and their 
yerman masters’. Fighting would be hard, but the enemy would 
ventually be driven out of Tunisia, and then, he continued, ‘‘we will 
-arry fire and sword into Italy and avenge the innocent victims of 
Italian barbarity’’. Italy had practised its barbarity first against the 
Moslems, and thus it became a noble duty for the Moslems to take 
part in the war. Together with the French, the Moslems would fight for 
a better world “in which the weak will be protected and there will be 
freedom for the smaller people in Europe’’. 

Morocco Radio broadcast a staten.ent by the Governor-General of 
‘rench W. Africa, stating that the situation there had clarified itself 
and the French had but one duty—‘‘to work, prepare, and fight when 
the time comes’. The discussions between French W. Africa and the 
Allied authorities were carried out. in an atmosphere ‘‘of worthy 
motives, complete understanding, and cordiality’’. These arrangements 
safeguarded French sovereignty in W. Africa, and had the aim of the 
liberation of the mother country. As soon as war materials arrived a 
modern army would be formed in W. Africa, while in the economic 
field she would contribute to the common needs of the Allies. 

Dec. 14.—Washington reports stated that the American Consulate at 
Dakar had informed the U.S. State Department that all British subjects 
interned in W. Africa had been released by the French authorities. 

It was learned that the British Consulate-General at Algiers had been 
reopened. 

Dec. 16.—Admiral Darlan issued a statement in Algiers in which he 
said that French Africa, with the Allies, must make the maximum 
military effort for the defeat of Germany and Italy, and this could only 
be accomplished by the unity of all citizens, regardless of political or 
religious opinions. The French authorities in Africa, liberated from 
Axis restrictions, would adjust the situation in accordance with French 
national traditions, and, he continued, ‘‘once France and the French 
Empire are free from this yoke, the French people themselves will 
decide freely the form of government and national policy they desire’’. 
He said that he as High Commissioner had already granted full and 
complete amnesty to all against whom action had been taken because 
of sympathy to the Allies, and certain of them had been given high 


B 
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posts in the High Commissariat. He had restored to their Proper 
ranks all Army officers who had been suspended from office because 
rendering aid to the Allies; prisoners and internees of the Unite 
Nations had been promptly released and their travel to the seaboayj 
expedited. He said he was organizing a body of representative privat. 
citizens to work with him in an advisory and consultative capacity jy 
carrying on official business. He had also begun the restoration of righis 
to those persons from whom these had been taken on account of ra 
and measures had been taken to stop immediately all persecution oj 
the Jews which might have resulted from laws passed in France unde 
German pressure. The announced purpose of the new regime in N. Afrig 
was “to give just treatment to all elements in the population, to the en 
that all can dwell and work together under laws insuring mutu 
tolerance and respect for rights’’. There was little industrial develop 
ment in N. Africa and therefore Vichy laws prejudicial to labour uniogs 
had little or no application, while censorship of the press and radio, ip 
which the Allied authorities participated, was only such as was neces. 
sary for military reasons. 

On the military side, substantial units from French N. and W. Africa 
were fighting under Gen. Giraud side by side with the United Nationsix 
Tunisia. All post and airfield facilities, including the services of officials 
and technicians, had been made freely available for use by the Allies 
N. African shipping was already entering the Allied service; railroads, 
motor trucks, communications, public and private buildings, every- 
thing N. Africa had to give had been freely offered to the Allied forces 
whenever a military need existed. Darlan concluded by restating his 
repeated assurance to Gen. Eisenhower that, in leading N. and W. 
Africa against the Axis, he sought no assistance or support for any 
personal ambition. His sole purpose was to save French Africa, help to 
free France, and then retire to private life, in the hope that the future 
leaders of France might be selected only by the people themselves. 

According to agency reports, Darlan later told the press that co- 
operation with the Germans had previously been forced upon him. 
“The Germans had me by the throat’’, he said. ‘““Every move I maée, 
everything I said or wrote, and every one with whom I talked came 
under the closest Germany scrutiny”. He claimed that his purpose 
had been to protect the French against more severe German repressive 
measures. 

Fighting French spokesman’s comment on Darlan’s statement. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Darlan visited Béne on his first official visit as High Commissioner. 
Gen. Giraud concluded a tour of Morocco. : 

Dec. 17.—Darlan, in reply to questions by a U.S. press correspondent 
said that units of the French Fleet at Dakar, Alexandria, and }. § 
African ports would join the British and American Navies and fight the J 
Axis. He said he had no statement to make on the subject of the 
recognition of Gen. de Gaulle’s French National Committee, but he 
wished all Frenchmen who were able to fight the Axis to do so in clost 
union. His only scheme was to work in complete agreement with 
Britain and the U.S.A. and their Allies to contribute to the greatest 

extent to the war effort, and he said he considered his task as High 


Commissioner to be to represent French interests as long as France |@ 
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was unable freely to express her opinion; that is, to give herself the 
Government she chose. He added: “So long as the Allies were not 


m ready to help France to resume the struggle I tried, sad and resigned, 


tu prevent France from dying under the German heel. When the 
hour so much desired had struck I acted, as the man who was to take 
Pétain’s place, and tried to muster to the side of the Allies all French- 
men still able to fight”’. 

Dec. -18.—The Algerian press reported an interview with Gen. 
Giraud on the conclusion of his tour of inspection of the French forces, 
in which he said that it was most important to rebuild a French army 
that could contribute effectively to victory. He pointed out that 
German prisoners taken in Tunisia had come from various corps in 
France, from German base depots, from N. Italy, and from Rommel’s 
army, and the German air force had been drawn almost entirely from 
Russia. The enemy was still strong, he said, and the fight would be 
hard. Refusing to be drawn into politics, he concluded: “I know but 
one duty; to chase the Boche from the soil of the empire and France, 
and to deliver my fatherland.’ 

De Brinon’s broadcast denunciation of Darlan. (See France). 

Dec. 20.—Visit of British and American economic missions to 
French N. Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—The Governor-General of Algeria stated at Constantine that 
the only concern in French Africa now was ‘‘to win the war side by side 
with the Allies, and to liberate France’’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Frequent hit and run raids were made on places on the south-east 
and south coasts and a few sharp attacks on towns in the north-east, 
but no large-scale raid developed. A good deal of damage was done 
to shops and houses, and a number of fatal casualties caused. 13 
raiders were destroyed. German reports claimed damage done at 
Hartlepool, Redcar, York, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 

R.A.F. and U.S. bombers made many raids on railway, canal, and 
other targets in German-occupied territory and on shipping off the 
coast. The heaviest of these attacks were on railway objectives at 
Rouen on Dec. 12 day, when 23 German aircraft were destroyed for 
the loss of 6 Allied, and on the aircraft repair depots at Romilly-sur- 
seine on Dec. 20, when great damage was done, and many German 
aircraft shot down, for the loss of 6 bombers. On some occasions the 
raiders penetrated to N.W. Germany, and on Dec. 9 and 13 shipping 
off Norway was hit by air torpedoes. 

In a large-scale attack on N.W. Germany on Dec 17 night, when the 
weather was very bad, 18 aircraft were lost, and in a heavy attack on 
Duisburg on Dec. 20 night, 11. 

_In Italy, Turin was heavily bombed on Dec. 8, 9, and 11 nights, and 
Naples on Dec. 11 day and night. Very large fires were caused in the 
furin factories, and shipping was hit at Naples as well as warehouses 
and oil stores. Naples was attacked again on Dec. 14 night and many 
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large fires left burning in the harbour. In all these raids only 7 aircraf 
were lost. 

On Dec. 8 a raid on Reggio airfield was announced, and on Dee, 19 
the destruction of a German bomber in the Bay of Biscay. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeper Cromer, the 
destroyer Penylan, the trawlers Jasper and Ullswater, and the submarine 
Unbeaten; also the loss from a petrol fire at Lagos on Dec. 5 of 3 trawlers. 
On Dec. 11 night 2 German vessels were sunk in the Channel anda third 
hit by torpedo, and on Dec. 16 the capture of a 5,000-ton Axis cargo ship 
was announced, intercepted trying to run the blockade. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of Britis) 
aircraft in ‘‘nuisance raids’’ over N.W. Germany and incursions over 
the coasts, including 26 shot down on Dec. 17 day and night. They als 
reported the annihilation on Dec. 8 of a British sabotage party which 
landed at the mouth of the Gironde. In attacks by E-boats on a Britis) 
convoy on Dec. 11 and 12 nights off the English coast they claimed 
the sinking of a destroyer and 3 cargo ships, the setting on fire of a 
tanker, and the probable sinking of 2 other cargo ships, all without loss 
or casualties. 

The Italians admitted great damage at Turin and in Naples harbour, 
where they claimed to have shot down 5 of the raiders (actually none 
was lost). 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

During the second week of December slow but steady progress was 
made by the Russians in reducing the German positions in Stalingrad, 
and in driving back the enemy forces in the sectors north-west and 
south-west of the city. On Dec. 8 unofficial reports stated that 
no strong German units were now left in the Don bend, and the armies 
between the Don and the Volga were being still further compressed, 
with a ring of Russian forces some 60 miles deep between them and the 
armies trying to relieve them. Strong reinforcements were reaching the 
latter, however, and the Russians had to withstand repeated heavy 
counter-attacks, particularly from the Kotelnikovo region, as well as 
determined attempts by Hoth’s army to break out. On Dec. 11 it was 
announced that officers of high rank were being evacuated by air from 
the encircled area. 

On Dec. 12 figures of Axis losses on the Stalingrad front up to Dec. I! 
were given as 72,400 taken prisoner and about 94,000 killed, with 105 
aircraft, 1,510 tanks, 2,134 guns, 1,714 mortars, 4,175 machine-guns, | 
311 anti-tank guns, 7,306 lorries, 1,385 motor-cycles, 62 wireles | 
transmitters, and large quantities of shells, rifles, etc., captured, and [ 
632 aircraft (353 of them transport ’planes), 548 tanks, 934 guns, 
1,946 machine-guns, and 1,386 lorries destroyed. Heavy Germat } 
attacks the next 2 or 3 days resulted in slight gains in the south- | 
western sector, large forces having come up the railway to endeavour [ 
to break through the Russian positions near Kotelnikovo, and the [ 
fighting there was described, on Dec. 15, as the heaviest of the whole | 
front. Next day the Russians stated that the dents made in their lines ( 
in the fighting of Dec. 12 to 14 had not resulted in the Germans scoring | 
a success, and that 3 more attacks were repulsed on Dec. 15, wit! 
heavy losses. That day the flanks of the German wedge were attacked, 
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and a substantial Axis force was now gripped in a vice and was being 
ammered. 

Further north, on Dec. 16 a place west of Surovikhino (30 miles 
couth-west of Kalach) was taken, and 580 guns, 1,500 lorries, 15 tanks, 

; armoured cars, 65 mortars, 650 anti-tank guns, 940 motor-cycles, 
and quantities of stores and petrol captured, while on Dec. 18 in fighting 
south-east of Surovikhino the Russians were on the offensive, and 
aptured much material. On Dec. 19 and 20 Hoth’s army made many 
etermined attacks, in which the Germans claimed to have destroyed 
164 Russian tanks. 

On the central front no major changes took place. Heavy fighting 
vent on near Velikiye Luki and west of Rzhev, both sides claiming 
successes. The Germans claimed to have annihilated an encircled 
Russian force of 10 divisions south-east of Toropetz, but the exact 
place was not specified and all the information available showed that 
he report was untrue. On Dec. 12 the Russiahs announced that enemy 
losses on the central front from Nov. 25 to Dec. 11 were 75,000 killed 
and 2,100 prisoners, with 194 tanks, 550 guns, 1,053 machine-guns, 921 
Jorries, and 43 stores captured, and 200 aircraft, 416 tanks, 541 guns, 
ver 1,000 mortars, 1,230 machine-guns, and 850 lorries destroyed. 
During the next few days the Germans made many counter-attacks 
west of Rzhev and east of Velikiye Luki (where on Dec. 12 they lost 
1,200 men) and gained a little ground. Their forces in the heart of the 
riangle Velikiye-Rzhev-Vyazma were being strongly reinforced, 
and they claimed (Dec. 14) that since Nov. 25 in this area they had 
lestroyed 1,568 Russian tanks during vain enemy attacks. On Dec. 17 
the Russians reported the capture of 5 places west of Rzhev, and the 

estruction of 2 battalions of infantry, with 24 tanks, and 20 guns; also 
he capture of a strong position south of Rzhev, near Sichevka, and 
ome progress in the Velikiye area. 

On Dec. 16 the Russians launched two new attacks from north of 
Novaya-Kalitva and Boguchar on the Don and from east of Bokov- 
kaya on the Chir, some 40 miles south of the Don where it runs due 
east to Serafimovich. On Dec. 19 they announced that in the first, 

ovaya-Kalitva, Boguchar, Tali, and Kantemirovka (on the north- 
outh railway from Voronezh to Rostov) had been taken, and in the 
second Bokovskaya and Rachynskaya. Next day they entered Man- 
Kova-Kalitvinskaya, Sheptukovka (also on the railway) Degtevo, 
Wuteinikov, Setrakovsky, Meshkov, Karginskaya, and other towns. 
un the first 4 days’ fighting they killed some 20,000 and captured 
10,000 of the enemy, destroyed 64 aircraft, 88 tanks, 120 guns, and 500 
Horries, and captured 84 tanks, 1,002 guns, 608 mortars, 1,729 machine- 
guns, 420 anti-tank rifles, 2,720 lorries, 300 motor-cycles, 1,000 horses, 
and 45 stores. By Dec. 20 the number of prisoners had risen to 13,500, 
@ trainload of tanks had been captured, and over 300 more guns, 200 
iortars, 3,000 odd lorries, 2,600 horses, and much material and stores 

all kinds added to the booty. Nearly 20,000 of the enemy were also 
believed to have been killed that day alone. On Dec. 21 the Germans 
ere reported to be retreating south-west with all speed, destroying 
Pverything of value as though they never expected to return, and the 
Kussian advance units were more than half-way to the Donetz. 
Russian figures of aircraft losses were: week ended Dec. 12, 407 
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German and 156 Russian; and week ended Dec. 19, 322 German an 
166 Russian. German losses included many transport aircraft bringing 
reinforcements, e.g. on Dec. 8 44 were shot down before Stalingraj 
and on Dec. 10, 60. 

German reports recorded successful counter-attacks on all sect 
including the Caucasus, of which the Russians said little. On Dec. 
the Germans claimed 6,670 prisoners in the Terek area that week, anj 
on Dec. 10 they reported the destruction of 104 tanks between the Dm 
and the Volga the previous 2 days. On Dec. 11 they gave the number g 
Russian tanks destroyed or captured in 10 days as 1,262, and next day 
claimed the destruction of 170 that day alone in the repulse of Russia 
attacks south of Rzhev; also another 153 the following day. 

On Dec. 15 they reported the smashing of Russian attacks in th 
Don-Volga area, with 67 tanks destroyed. Their figures of aircraf 
lost in the first 15 days of December were 441 Russian and 89 German, 
on Dec. 16 80 Russian dnd 7 German, and on 17th 90 Russian and || 
German. All their reports of the fighting in the central and Don-Volg 
areas recorded successes in attacks or the repulse of the Russians wnt 
Dec. 21, when they admitted that on the central Don the enemy, afte 
days of attacks with formidable tank concentrations, had broke 
through into their defensive front, at the cost of enormous losses. Ty 
meet the threat to their flank the Germans “retired to position 
prepared beforehand, thus preventing the enemy from taking adva- FF 
tage of his initial successes”. 23 Russian aircraft had been shot dow 
for the loss of 1 German and 1 Rumanian. 

At sea the Russians reported the destruction of 2 large transports 
and an escort vessel in the Black Sea, and the Germans the sinking ofa 
submarine. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

In air operations in the waters around Sicily and off Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa many attacks were made on Axis troop carrier and torpedo 
aircraft, resulting in the known destruction of 38 and damage to many 9 
others. Bombing attacks were made on Palermo (Dec. 11 and 1 
nights), Trapani, Marsala, and Comiso, on Lampedusa airfields, and 
on shipping off Sicily, where a south-bound supply ship was blown wp 
on Dec. 13 night by an air torpedo. Allied submarines on Dec. !! 
and 13 reported the torpedoing of 4 cargo ships carrying troops ani 
supplies to Tunisia, the sinking of an anti-submarine schooner 0} 
2,000 tons manned by Germans and of an armed cargo ship and 
tanker. Off Naples they scored 3 torpedo hits on 2 supply ships escortel | 
by destroyers, but could not observe the results. On Dec. 20 Admura y 
Cunningham told the press that he believed the Axis were losing ships 
at the rate of 1 a day, and the same day the sinking of 3 or more suppit J 
ships was announced, and hits by 2 torpedoes on a fourth. ‘The Gree] 
submarine Papanicolis also reported (Dec. 11) the sinking of a largt|7 
supply ship. The same day the loss of the Greek submarine Triton wa | 
announced. 

Malta was attacked twice on Dec. 8, when the raiders were beattl, 
off by fighters, and on Dec. 15 a raider was destroyed. Another raid j 
was made on Dec. 18 night, causing some damage, when 1 raider Wa } 
brought down. 
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The Germans reported (Dec. 16) the destruction of a submarine in 
he Eastern Mediterranean, and the Italians claimed the destruction 
\{7 British aircraft off Lampedusa. They also reported (Dec. 16) raids 
bn oil depots at Beirut and Tripoli (Syria) and the sinking by a sub- 
marine of a unit in a squadron of cruisers and destroyers 


NORTH AFRICA 

Throughout the second week in December British reports of opera- 

ions in Libya referred only to air attacks being made daily on airfields, 
ransport, and troops along the coast road as far as Misurata, Homs, 
pnd Tripoli, though on Dec. 13 the Germans claimed to have frustrated 
strong British attacks on the Agheila positions. Next day the Allied 
ommunigué announced that the 8th Army had turned Rommel’s 
orces out of Mersa Brega the previous day, and that the enemy were 
etreating, relentlessly pursued by the leading Allied elements, while 
ghter-bombers, operating on an unprecedented scale, were making 
p to 300 sorties a day. In the few cases where Axis aircraft interfered 
hey were engaged, and 6 or move destroyed in the day. It was also 
announced that the air attacks on Axis airfields had been so persistent 
and successful that by Dec. 10 the one at Marble Arch was completely 
eutralized. 

By Dec. 15 it was known that Rommel had evacuated the Agheila 
positions except for weak rearguards, which were offering only slight 
opposition, and on Dec. 16 it was announced that the leading Allied 
forces were already well west of Agheila. Throughout Dec. 15 heavy 
air attacks were made in the retreating columns, and night fighters 

achine-gunned the enemy transport as far west as Nofilia. Mean- 

hile another British force, of New Zealand units, had made a wide 
sweep south-west by-passing the Axis positions, and then turning 
north-west had by the early morning of Dec. 16 reached the Wadi 
Matratin, thus cutting the Axis forces in half. They took up positions 
running southward along the bank of the wadi, and inflicted severe 
losses on the enemy. A running fight went on all day on the 16th, in 
hich the Axis armoured units, by breaking up into small groups and 
following up the courses of small wadis southward, had succeeded in 
argely eluding the Allied barrier, at the cost of 20 tanks destroyed, and 
hat night the Axis rearguard was observed near Nofilia. Allied aircraft 
Iso discovered and bombed masses of transport (estimated at up to 
3,000 vehicles) in the Wadi el Rigel area, just beyond Merduma, and 
rove off Axis ‘planes attempting to interfere with their attacks. 
sarges proceeding north-west along the coast were also bombed. 
Nofilia was evacuated by the enemy on Dec. 17, and next day a minor 
rearguard action took place near Es Sultan, but by then the rest of the 
enemy were on the way to Sirte, and next day British fighters were 
engaged in large-scale operations, especially against transport columns 
as far west as Buerat, 40 miles west of Sirte. Buerat and Sirte were 
Dombed on Dec. 18 day and night, and no air opposition was met. 
Jn Dec. 21 the main Axis forces were still retreating at full speed, doing 
everything possible to slow up the Allied pursuit by laying down mines 
and booby traps by the thousand along the roads. They also made 
ome air attacks on Benghazi, Derna, and Tobruk, but with only weak 
forces, and in general the Luftwaffe was quite incapable of exercising 
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any influence in the progress of operations. On Dec. 9 it wasannoungs) 
that in the 4 weeks ended Dec. 6 186 Axis aircraft had been destroy 
in the air (besides large numbers wrecked or damaged on airfields) 
the loss of 56 Allied, with 13 pilots saved. 

The Germans stated on Dec. 14 that Rommel had withdrawn frm 
Agheila. On Dec. 12 large numbers of tanks made “vain and cog 
attempts to overrun Rommel’s position”, and the R.A.F. had also trie) 
to attack, but fighters had brought down 9 aircraft before they reach) 
the German lines. Rommel was not remaining immobile in goo 
positions, said the News Agency, but was trying his luck in movemey, 
and ‘‘contrary to British reports, he has again shown himself to 
master of the situation”. On Dec. 17 it was stated that superiy 
British forces had penetrated behind the Axis lines, but were repulse 
and ‘‘the Panzer Army was again able to carry out, without notabk 
hindrance, in complete calm and fighting fit, its withdrawal from th 
British’. The tank armies had disengaged themselves towards tly 
west according to plan, and the radio reports declared that ‘‘Romme 
is still calling the tune’. On Dec. 18 nothing was said except tha 
operations were proceeding according to plan, despite attempts t 
disrupt them by thrusts in the flank, but on Dec. 20 it was stated that 
Rommel had taken up “strong fighting positions which will assure hin 
all the advantages of defence’. The British had lost contact with the 
main Axis forces, and during the past few days had suffered such heaw & 
losses that they were no longer able to repeat their costly outflanking 
attempt, while along the coast they were following the German cover 
ing forces haltingly. 

In Tunisia on Dec. 7 Axis forces penetrated the Allied positions in the 
area just south of Tebourba, but a counter-attack forced them to retire 
On Dec. 10 2 columns of Axis tanks attacked in the direction of Meja 
el Bab, one from the north and the other from the east. The attack 
was stopped, but the actions of these 2 or 3 days resulted in the enemy 
being 20 miles further on in the centre of a horseshoe of Allied positions 
thus straightening out the line running from Mateur to Tebourla 
They had the advantage of air superiority in local operations. Furthe 
attacks were made the next 2 days, but on Dec. 13 it was stated thal 
attempts to infiltrate north and south of Mejez el Bab had been ce 
feated, and that British fighters had been very active attacking Axi 
tanks and troops throughout Dec. 11 and 12. Axis attacks continue 
and the Allies suffered losses, but the position was not radicallj 
changed, while north and west of Mateur it was described on Dec. |t! 
as having reached a deadlock. Further south the French took a) 
important point near Pont de Falis on Dec. 17, and recaptured Picho», | 
25 miles west of Kairouan, on Dec. 19. q 

Meanwhile heavy bombing attacks were made on Bizerta, Tunis, al | 
La Goulette almost daily, with raids also on the railway at Mateur, “| 
and near Sfax, and at Gabes, shipping at Susa and Sfax, and enemy, 
positions at Massicault, an important defensive centre. On Dec. 13 and | 
14 Tunis docks were attacked 8 times, and in a raid on Dec. 15 nigh! 
the canal leading to the harbour at La Goulette was partially blocked. } 
and oil depots, barracks, and railway yards hit and left on fire. In the* | 
various operations 45 Axis aircraft were destroyed for certain, al] 
many hit on airfields. 43 Allied ‘planes were lost. 


for 
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counced Off the coast of Tripolitania submarines sank 2 supply ships and in 
Stroye e Buerat and Ras el Ali roadsteads destroyed several barges loaded 
es) i ith munitions and damaged 2 supply ships. On Dec. 18 it was 
| nnounced that a Fortress bomber had hit a warship, probably a 
fron ruiser, 60 miles off Tunis, and a troopship off Bizerta. 

cost The Germans reported many raids on Philippeville, Bone, and 
So thie Bougie, and claimed the capture of Tabarka, on the coast 10 miles 
reached om the Algerian frontier. On Dec. 11 they reported a break through 
odd the land fighting, claiming also that from Dec. 1 to 10 112 Allied 
















































7 ircraft had been destroyed in the Mediterranean area. 
to be They also claimed that in subsequent air operations many Allied 
rela ircraft were shot down for the loss of very few of their own. On 


Dec .12 they reported the sinking of a U.S. destroyer off Oran, next 


lotabl ay that of a British destroyer, and on Dec. 15 that of a transport. 


om the 
rds the 
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In Papua Gona was captured on Dec. 9 night and Buna on Dec. 13 
vt that ight, though Japanese parties still held out in the Buna Mission area, 
pst ast of the village. At Gona they made desperate attempts to break 
ad that ut, but failed, with the loss of 113 killed. The Japanese also attempted 
re him » raid the Allied lines of supply and communication, using dive- 
ith the ombers, but the attacks were broken up by Allied fighters. The enemy 
heav) BAM iso made deliberate attacks on hospitals and fired ambulances. 
anking Other Japanese groups were still fighting at the mouths of the Mam- 
— are and Kumusi rivers, and held some stretches of the shore between 
ona and Buna. They succeeded in landing reinforcements at Cape 

‘ard Hunt, between Lae and Gona, from 2 cruisers and 3 destroyers 
fter a 2-day battle (Dec. 13 and 14) in which they were attacked as 
ey came through the straits between New Britain and New Guinea 
by U.S. Fortresses and Liberators. They suffered much damage, and 
hose troops which succedeed in landing were attacked from the air on 
4th and 15th almost continuously. On Dec. 20 the Allies captured 
ape Endaiadere, 2 miles south-east of Buna. 

Meanwhile frequent air attacks were maintained on Lae, Salamaua, 
asmata, Kavieng, Rabaul, Munda (New Georgia), where the Japanese 
ad a very important airfield, and Faisi harbour. Munda was visited 
aily, 11 raids being made between Dec. 9 and 19. 

As to the attacks on enemy warships, on Dec. 9 it was announced that 

that of Dec. 3 on a force 150 miles north-west of Guadalcanal direct 
bomb hits were scored on 2 cruisers, torpedo hits on one destroyer and 
bossibly a second, and that 1 vessel sank and 3 others were seen after- 
ards in flames. 10 float ‘planes were shot down, for the loss of 3 U.S. 
ircraft. On Dec. 8 6 enemy destroyers were intercepted by bombers, 

Was set on fire, near misses scored on others (causing 1 to list heavily), 
nd the whole force fled. On Dec. 11 bombers intercepted 11 destroyers 
eading for Guadalcanal, and hit 5 of them, while that night surface 
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3 a essels engaged them and sank 1 and set another on fire, which probably 
me ank later. The U.S. forces lost only 1 m.t.b. On Dec. 18 it was an- 
ICKED, F ounced that U.S. submarines in the Central and West Pacific had sunk 


tankers, 3 cargo ships, 1 transport, and a trawler, and the Admiralty 
ated that a British submarine had torpedoed a large supply ship. 
yn Dec. 19 Fortress aircraft sank a light cruiser off the north-east New 
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Guinea coast, and scattered a convoy of 2 transports and 5 warshj 

In the various raids and attacks on shipping, etc., in which enem 
fighters attempted to intercept, 48 “O”’ fighters were destroyed. Allis 
losses in all operations were 5 only. 

Moresby was raided on Dec. 14, 15, and 16 nights and on Dec. 17, by 
the damage done was very small. The U.S. Navy announced the log 
by hitting mines in the South Pacific of the large liner Presid 
Coolidge. She was carrying some 4,000 troops, but there were only, 
casualties. The auxiliary vessel Alchibad was lost off the Solomo 
“recently” with only 3 casualties, and on Dec. 10 a transport was log 

In the Aleutians Kiska was bombed on Dec. 11 and 17, heavy «, 
plosions caused, and a ship aground hit twice. 

The Japanese (according to German broadcasts) sank 2 destroye 
and set one on fire at Suva, Fiji Islands, and destroyed 14 aircraft q 
the ground. They also sank a cargo ship, 2 coastal vessels, and sever! 
cutters at Noumea, New Caledonia, and set a destroyer on fire. 





Sino-Japanese War. Severe fighting occurred in Western Yunna, 
and north of Tengyueh, upper Salween. The Japanese advancing fron 
Tengchung were driven back with heavy loss, according to Ching 
reports on Dec. 14. In Hupeh their forces in the Hohsueh area, on th 
Yangtze south-east of Shasi, were also driven back. Air raids were mat 
on Tengchung (Dec. 12) and on an airfield at Hanoi, which was wrecks! 
by U.S. bombers. On Dec. 15 the Chinese reported the beating off ¢ 
an attempt, on Dec. 9, to land troops from 3 warships on the Luichor 
Peninsula, opposite Hainan, and on Dec. 19 the sinking of a transport 
off the Kwangtung coast on Dec. 2 by Chinese naval units. Th 
Chinese also stated (Dec. 13) that on Dec. 1 puppet troops at Shaohing 
and on 4th others at Ningpo, had revolted and were attacking th 


Japanese. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Frequent air raids were made on Japanese positions in Burm 
including Rangoon (Dec. 11), Mandalay (Dec. 12), Naba, Akyab, the 
Kaladan and Mayu rivers, the Myittha valley, Myohaung, Toungw 
and Magwe. Port Blair was also bombed, on Dec. 11, by U.S. aircraft 
On Dec. 19 it was announced that British forces had crossed into Bum 
and occupied the Maungdaw-Buthidaung area, 60 miles north @ 
Akyab, the Japanese withdrawing without fighting. On Dec. 18 dy 
and night the R.A.F. raided Rathedaung, between Akyab and Maung 
daw, and made sweeps over Akyab and the Mayu river, without loss. 

Chittagong was raided on Dec. 10, 15, and 20, but very little damag 
was done. 6 of the raiders were shot down, and 2 British fighters lot 
but both pilots were saved. On Dec. 20 night Calcutta was saided. 
bombs were widely dispersed and there were very few casualties. ! 
was learnt on Dec. 20 that in the raid on Bangkok on Nov. 6 the & 
refinery was wrecked and had not been working since. 





CHRONOLOGY 


BYSSINIA 

Dec. 9.—One of the senior officers of the Vichy garrison at Jibuti 
prrived at Diredawa with 40 of his officers and 1,500 men. He sent a 
elegram expressing his feelings of ‘devotion and fidelity” to Gen. 
egentilhomme, the Fighting French National Commissioner for War 
nd former Military Governor of Jibuti. 

Dec. 10.—Extension of Lend-lease aid to Abyssinia. (See U.S.A.) 
Dec. 14..-The Government proclaimed that a state of war existed 
between Abyssinia and Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


LBANIA 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull’s statement concerning Albania. (See U.S.A.) 
Dec. 17.—Mr. Eden’s statement re the future of Albania. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Dec. 18.—Russian statement re independence. (See U.S.S.R.) Greek 
tatement. (See Greece.) 


RGENTINA 

Dec. 10..-The authorities returned to Brazil 4 Germans who had 
tered Argentina clandestinely. 

Dec. 14.—The Government extended indefinitely the state of siege 
which had been sanctioned by Congress for 60 days only, on the ground 
hat the international situation obliged then to take extreme measures 
o strengthen the nation’s moral unity while safeguarding its neutrality 
and the continental defence. 

Dec. 17.—The German and Italian Chargés d’Affaires and the 
apanese Ambassador called separately on the Foreign Minister and 
anded him Notes protesting against the regulation of the Department 
bf Posts and Telegraphs limiting diplomatic and consular wireless 

essages in secret code to 100 words a day. Dr. Guinazu informed 
hem that the Government had taken the step after careful considera- 
ion and intended to maintain it, but that he would pass on their pro- 
ests to the President. 

Dec. 21—The Supreme Court requested the Foreign Ministry to 

nform the German Embassy that the German Naval Attaché, Captain 
‘iebuhr, should submit himself to the Supreme Court for trial on 
tharges of espionage. 
_Reports from Washington stated that the French Compagnie de 
avigation Sud-Atlantique was being reorganized with Argentine 
apital, so that the three French ships which had been interned in 
Argentine harbours since the fall of France might sail under the 
Argentine flag. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 10.—Mr. Curtin stated in the House of Representatives that 
he next serious threat to Australia might come from a Japanese 
oncentration in Timor, and said Australia must be prepared to repulse 
strong air attacks from this quarter. Explaining that the decision of 
ritain and U.S.A. to defeat Germany first was made before the fall of 
singapore, he said Australia was at present engaged in an essentially 
olding campaign wherein she must hang on grimly until the maximum 
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Allied strength could be concentrated against Japan. He announced 
that Army casualties in New Guinea, excluding Rabaul, to Dec. | were 
2,190, of whom 640 were killed in action or died of wounds. In T imor 
Allied guerrillas had been doing bold and courageous work, and it wa 
important that when the time came the Allies should be able to eject 
the Japanese from their bases in Timor as well as in New Guinea. 

American capacity to reinforce Guadalcanal was a good omen fy; 
the ultimate success of the conflict in the S.W. Pacific. When th: 
Australian Government agreed to surrender part of their sovereignty 
and place their defence forces under an Allied C.-in-C. they did so 
the understanding that Australia’s right would be recognized to any 
additional strength from other sources required for the achievemer; 
of the objectives laid down in the directive for the S.W. Pacific. Th: 
view was based on no selfish motives, but on the strategical needs of the 
war against Japan. 

Dec. 15.—The Treasurer announced that the Austerity Loan of 
£A.100 million had been over-subscribed. 

Dec. 18.—The Government lifted the ban on the Communist Party 
and press, imposed in 1940. 

The Treasurer stated that the £100 million loan had been over. 
subscribed by £4,200,000. 


BELGIUM 

Dec. 11.—The German authorities issued a decree ordering the 
inhabitants to report immediately any act of sabotage. 

Dec. 14.—It was learned that 13 more Belgians had been executed 
by order of a German court martial, charged with the possession of 
arms and with anti-German activity. 

Dec. 17.—Government figures issued in London showed that the 
number of secret newspapers disseminated in Belgium had increased 
from 78 in 1941 to 132 in 1942, with a total circulation of 500,000. 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 15.—Washington reports stated that a state of siege had been 
declared throughout Bolivia, together with martial law in the tin- 
mining districts, in order to protect the transport facilities of the 
mines and to prevent the ‘extremists’, believed to be Nazi-inspired, f 
from hampering tin production. The Minister of Labour stated that 
strikes which had occurred in the most important mining districts o! 
Catavi had been incited by extremists with Nazi affiliations. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 8.—Turkish reports stated that unrest and organized dis 
turbances reached such a scale in Sofia during the week-end that 4 
thousand arrests were made and a state of siege was proclaimed. 

Dec. 10.—Turkish reports stated that the Todt organization had 
begun the construction of a network of “tourist” roads all over Bulgam 
to be completed in 1947. The Germans were also reported to be making 
a thorough purge of all Bulgars suspect for their pro-Russial 
sympathies, and mass arrests had been carried out by the Gestapo @l 
over the country. 
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Dec. 12.—It was learned that the death penalty had been demanded 
in Parliament for minors spreading subversive ideas. in schools, 
and the severest punishment had been urged for persons 
“undermining the morale of soldiers and officers and poisoning the 
national spirit with rumours’. The Minister of the Interior stated that 
the police had been nearly doubled in strength, “in view of their 
tasks’’. 

Dec. 14.—Turkish reports stated that more than 4,000 persons had 
been arrested recently in Bulgaria on charges of having Communist 
leanings and being concerned in anti-Fascist plots. Many acts of 
sabotage in State works, mines, and war factories were also reported, 
and reports were current in Sofia that 22 workmen and students had 
been executed for espionage and sabotage on behalf of Russia. 


CANADA 

Dec. 8.—Swiss suggestion re freeing shackled prisoners of war. (See 
Switzerland.) 

Dec. 10.—Announcement re unshackling of prisoners on Dec. 12. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The Minister of Munitions announced that the Canadian ship- 
building programme had been increased by 20 per cent in the last 
3 months and now called for a total expenditure of $900 million. Since 
the beginning of the war 300 warships, such as corvettes and mine- 
sweepers, and about 1,100 smaller craft, had been launched from the 
59 shipyards, in which 50,000 workers were employed; more than 70 
cargo vessels had also been delivered from them. 

Dec. 11.—Admiral Sir Percy Noble arrived in Montreal on his way 


to Washington. 
Dec. 18.—The Government announced that 705 Canadians were 


taken prisoner at Dieppe. 


CHILE 
Dec. 10.—Visit of Minister of the Interior to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
lhe Senate met in secret to consider proposals for a break with the 
Axis Powers. 


CHINA 
Dec. 10.—The British Parliamentary Mission left for India. 


CUBA 
Dec. 8.—The President’s visit to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Dec. 9.—It was learned that 2 Czechs were hanged at Brno at the 
end of November “‘by order of Himmler, for being the ringleaders in a 


sabotage and terror gang”’. 
Dec. 13.—It was learned that during November 172 Czechs were 
executed by the German authorities, 49 of them on one day. 


DENMARK 
Dec. 14.—Swedish reports stated that there had been wholesale 
arrests of Communists and other furtherers of anti-German activities 
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as 


in Copenhagen recently, and persons connected with the secret news. 
paper De Frie Danske had been arrested on similar charges. 


EGYPT 
Dec. 18.—The Regent and Prime Minister of Iraq arrived in Cairo, 
Dec. 21.—The Regent and Premier of Iraq visited the battlefield ¢ 
E] Alamein. 


FINLAND 

Dec. 14.—The Foreign Minister announced that Finland woul; 
not ‘“‘meet her obligations’’ for December on her war debt to the 
U.S.A. It was announced that the American Minister was to leay 
Helsinki for the U.S.A. on Dec. 17. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Dec. 10.—It was learned that Japan, with the co-operation of the 
Vichy Governor-General, was organizing a native army of 150,000. 


FRANCE 


Dec. 8.—The Commissioner-General for Jewish Questions introduced 
new anti-Jewish decrees, whereby all Jews were to be given new 
identity cards stamped with the word Jew, foreign or stateless Jew 
were to be confined within the boundaries of their present communes 
and all Jewish youth organizations were to be suppressed. A law was 
also introduced establishing punishments for all those who in the past 
had helped Jews to evade the anti-Jewish decrees. 

Doriot stated at a meeting in Paris that he was prepared to work 
with “any national revolutionary party that had taken up a clear stand 
after Nov. 8’. (Hitherto he had rejected all invitations to join other 
parties and had claimed that his party alone, the Parti Populair 
Frangaise, was really true to collaboration.) 

The French Consul in Malta and the Chargé d’Affaires in Liberia 
announced their decisions to join the Fighting French. 

Dec. 9.—It was learned that 100 men and women had been chosen 
as hostages from the population of Lyons as a reprisal for an attack on 
a German soldier on Dec. 1. 

The German Consul-general in Vichy visited Pétain to discuss the 
memorandum from his Government insisting that Pétain and the 
Vichy regime should reach a clear decision once and for all determining 
the position of France in Europe. It was learned that the Consul- 
general declared that Hitler insisted that Pétain should answer his 
letter of Nov. 11 and demanded a definite and bin:‘ing answer to tli 
questions raised in that letter. 

A decree was issued in Vichy ordering all Jews throughout Franct 
to wear a large yellow star with the word “Jew’’ on their coats. 

Dec. 10.—Von Rundstedt arrived in Vichy, “by invitation’ 0 
Marshal Pétain, for conversations with the Marshal and Laval, accoré [ 
ing to Swiss reports. The German radio stated that the talks dealt wit! 
the demobilization of the French army. } 

The German News, Agency announced that Déat and Bucard had 
agreed to collaborate in the formation of a single party to be set up ™ 
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France under Laval. Déat’s party, the Rassemblement National, were 
stated to have given their support, but the agency stated that Doriot 
opposed the move. 

It was learned that von Rundstedt had established new head- 
quarters at Montpellier, where more than 200 officers and officials 
constituted the de facto Government of France. The entire adminis- 
tration was stated to be in the hands of Gremium, under Rundstedt, 
and by his orders the foreign Embassies and Legations in Vichy were 
forbidden to use secret correspondence codes; the French diplomatic 
courier service to foreign countries was censored before leaving France. 

Dec. 11.—Fighting French quarters stated that the total number of 
recruits so far obtained for Vichy’s African Falange was 250. 

Stockholm reports stated that 800 de Gaullists forming a ‘‘semi- 
military organization’ had been arrested and 37 interned in Lyons, 
while several secret radio transmitters and much propaganda were 
seized. 47 Poles, forming a “‘terror group’, were also arrested in Lyons. 

Dec. 13.—Marshal Pétain sent a reply to Hitler’s letter of Nov. 11 
stating that he appreciated the understanding shown by the Germans, 
at the time of the Armistice, in allowing France to keep certain elements 
of her Army, for France had continued to entertain towards this 
Army, her Fleet, and her Air Force a close attachment inspired by her 
fidelity to her military traditions. The “Anglo-Saxon aggression in 
French Africa and the treason of certain leaders” had led the Germans 
to occupy the frontiers and the Mediterranean coast of France and 
to demobilize the French armed forces, and to these decisions Pétain 
could only bow. Hitler rightly deemed it inconceivable that a State 
could exist without a disciplined and obedient army, and therefore 
Pétain stated that his first duty was to reconstitute an army capable 
of ensuring the safety of France and her empire, and he wished to 
confer with von Rundstedt on this matter. 

Pétain continued by stating that he was touched by Hitler’s refer- 
ences to his determination to collaborate with France and aid her to 
reconquer her colonial domain. “The French Government on their 
side’, he said, “in all good faith, will pursue a policy which should 
ensure its future in a reorganized Europe’. He stated that in asking for 
an armistice in 1940 he had wished to spare France greater misfortunes, 
believing that an agreement in honour was possible with Germany. 
[his policy could, however, only bear fruit under the authority of a 
Government enjoying full freedom of action, such as Hitler had 
guaranteed in his message to the French people on Nov. 11. “In 
increasing the powers of President Laval, head of the Government”’, 
Pétain concluded “‘I showed my willingness to see established between 
our two countries relations of mutual confidence for a policy of under- 
standing; and he reckoned on Hitler’s spirit of comprehension to 
facilitate the attainment of that objective. 

Radio Paris announced that the word ‘Jew’ would be written 
henceforth on identity and ration cards of all Jews, French or foreign, 
living in France. 

Laval told the press in Vichy “I must say, without any equivo- 
cation or ambiguity, I want Germany’s victory”, and he wanted 
this so that France would have a chance to strike at the “‘menace and 
scourge of Bolshevism’’. “France has fallen very low, but France is 
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still something very great’’, he said. “I want her to find her place jy 
Europe. There is only one road leading to that—the road of collabora. 
tion with Germany, loyally accepted and loyally practised. Thi 
must transform the relations, long since perverted, between our ty) 
countries, and create confidence’. He declared that he would crys 
without pity any resistance or obstacle in his path which preventej 
him from saving France. He explained that he was now a new Lava 
different from the former “legendary Parliamentary figure’. He say 
there were several roads for France to follow, but he had chosen the 
only one which could lead to the wellbeing of France, and he woul 
never be led astray from it by public opinion. “This is a war of religion’ 
he concluded. ‘‘Germany’s victory will prevent our civilization from 
being devoured by Communism. An Anglo-American victory would k 
a triumph for Jews and Communists... France cannot rise again jf 
she stays in the mud, or if she relies on treason or cowardice”. This 
statement was later broadcast from Vichy. 

Dec. 14.—Agreement between the British Government and the 
French National Committee in London concerning Madagascar and 
Gen. de Gaulle’s statement. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports from Madrid stated that Laval had agreed to allow German 
advisers in all Vichy Ministries and to permit German experts to assist 
in forming a new army. 

Dec. 15.—It was announced in London that Gen. d’Astier de k: 
Vigerie had been appointed Adjutant to Gen. de Gaulle. 

The Vichy radio stated that the Governor of French W. Africa and 
Gen. Barreau, C.-in-C. of the French forces there, had been deprived 
of their French nationality. Swiss reports stated that MM. Reynaud, 
Mandel, Daladier, and Blum had been transferred from Bordeaux to 
K6nigsberg. 

Dec. 16.—Swiss reports stated that M. Charles de Barge, municipal 
councillor of Calais, had been executed by the Germans for ‘‘organizing 
and leading over 50 attacks on German communications and power 
stations in the region of Lille, Douai, and Arras’’. 

Dec. 18.—The Vichy Ambassador in Paris broadcast a message it 
which he said that Darlan’s ‘‘audacity”’ in stating that his collaboration 
with Germany was imposed on him passed all limits. ‘‘Is it necessary 
to remind you’’, he said, ‘‘of the things he said to you in 1941? Can 
any one of you have forgotten his attacks against Great Britain’ 
Was it from fear of being watched that Frangois Darlan proposed to 
the German authorities, without being asked, to put at their disposal 
his technical knowledge, his knowledge of the Nazaire base?” De | 
Brinon alleged that Darlan “spontaneously” offered information on 
the movements of the British Navy to the Germans, and also offered 
his knowledge for the protection of Axis convoys through the Mediter- 
ranean. “It is*painful’’, he concluded, “‘to realize what an ex-admira | 
of the Fleet and ex-President of the Council has made of his honou! 
and the reputation of France’’. 

Dec. 19.—Laval’s visit to Hitler’s H.Q. (See Germany.) 


GAMBIA 
Dec. 21.—Nearly 200 interned British subjects, including officers ant _ 
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ren of the Navy, R.A.F., and Merchant Navy, arrived at Bathurst 
rom Senegal. 


ERMANY 

Dec. 8.—The Militar Wochenblatt, estimating the amount of oil and 
petrol needed to maintain Britain’s air offensive over Germany as well 
as her Army, Navy, and industry, stated that Britain was at present 

uffering a great petrol shortage, which could only grow worse, since 

there were no oil wells in Britain and no large-scale synthetic fuel 
production. A vital factor to be considered was the German U-boat 
and air campaign, which claimed to have sunk 1 million tons of ship- 
ping in September alone. Moreover Germany, through her valuable 
conquests in Eastern Europe, had gained raw material supplies yielding 
everything needed for the building of aeroplanes, and had now won the 
battle for oil, with the capture of Kerch and Maikop. It was therefore 
quite hopeless to speculate on a decisive scarcity of raw materials in 
Germany; under German leadership Europe had become self-sufficient 
and the blockade had been broken. Moreover, German industry had 
found substitutes for copper, lead, and zinc. 

Swiss suggestion re freeing shackled prisoners of war. (See Swttzer- 
land.) 

Dec. 9.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that a hard winter faced the 
German people and that “‘a narrow and dangerous path”’ lay before 
them. ‘‘We will not complain’’, he said, ““but rather praise what makes 
us hard, since it helps us to overcome dangers’. He gave an assurance 
that none of the 1917 conditions that led to defeat were now present in 
Germany, and said that all Mr. Churchill’s attempts to drive a wedge 
between the German or the Italian people and their leaders could only 
result in failure. 

Dec. 10.—The News Agency announced that the new Chief of the 
General Staff was Gen. Zeitzler. 

Polish Note to the Allied Governments re German measures to 
exterminate the Jews. (See Poland.) 

Dec. 11.—An announcement was broadcast stating that the 
Wilhelmstrasse was giving “sympathetic consideration” to the Swiss 
proposal for the unshackling of British and Canadian prisoners of war. 

A decree was announced in Berlin making all Gauleiters Reich 
Defence Commissioners, and making every party district a Reich 
Defence Area. The wireless announced that the Gauleiters had already 
had their first meeting as defence commissioners, and that the Minister 
of the Interior had presided, with the Chief of the Nazi Party Chancery 
and the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces also present. The Gauleiters, 
under their new powers, were to preside over mixed regional commis- 
sions, previously operated under representatives of the Army or the 
Armament Ministry. 

Das Schwarze Korps expressed the opinion that Pétain’s failure to 
reply to Hitler’s letter of Nov. 11 was a personal slight to the Fiihrer, 
and a “dagger-thrust at the heart of France’ dealt by France herself. 
Never had a defeated opponent been offered such possibilities as was 
France after 1940, it said; but “France has lost her entire colonial 
empire, not to the victors, but to her friends and allies of yesterday; 
France has lost her Fleet—that is, the implement of power that would 
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have assured her claim to the colonial empire—not to the victor, py: 
again to yesterday’s friends and allies”. It was improbable that the 
British and Americans would have any thought of giving any of thes 
territories back again, though some people in France believed that they 
had only taken the French colonies under temporary administration, 
“Any people that has ceased to be able to see political reality and jy 
recognize the aim and meaning of its own existence is at the end of jts 
career’, it concluded. 

The Press Chief stated that Germany had no intention of basing her 
foreign policy towards France on an intervention in French intern 
politics. When asked if the Axis would collaborate with Doriot ané 
Déat instead of with Laval, he said that Germany was conducting her 
policy with “‘official France—that is Laval’. 

Dec. i4.—-Abyssinian declaration of existence of state of war with 
Axis Powers. (See Abyssinia.) 

It was announced that all 10-year-old boys and girls in Germany 
would be compelled to join the Hitler Youth Movement ‘in 1943. — 

Dec. 16.—Agreements aimed at “intensifying collaboration in the 
field of war production” were signed in Berlin by Clodius and the 
Italian Ambassador. 

Dec. 17.—Protest to Argentina re limiting of secret code messages, 
(See Argentina.) 

Dec. 18.—Hitler received Ciano and the Italian Chief of the General 
Staff at his H.Q., and discussions, mainly on military problems, took 
place at which Géring, Ribbentrop, and Keitel were also present. 

Dec. 19.—Hitler received Laval at his H.Q. in the presence of Ciano, 
Goring, and Ribbentrop, and discussed with him ‘‘the existing problems 
of France’. 

It was learned that the Government had requested all Hungarian 
workers to leave Germany by the end of December. 

Statement of Inter-Allied Information Committee on Nazi persecu- 
tion of Jews. (See Great Britain.) 


Dec. 21.—Swiss reports stated that Hitler had recalled Abetz, the | 


German envoy in Paris. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dec. 8.—The Minister of Labour, moving the second reading of the y 


new National Service Bill enabling men of 18 to be enrolled in the | 


forces and making the age of registration for service 17 years and 8 | 


months, stated that all possible resources in man-power would have 10 


be used to meet the country’s war needs. It was not the intention 7 


of the Government to lower the age of liability to militar | 
service below the age of 18, nor to reduce the age for sending ( 


men abroad below 19. There was no chance of winning the wa 
with a mass-produced army; it was therefore an advantage to give 
recruits the longest possible training, and 11 or 12 months’ training was 
not too long. It might alse be necessary to go up into the further age 
limits, but the Government wished to avoid that as far as possible, 
experience had shown that four of the higher age classes were needed 
to be called up to produce the same number of men for the Forces 4 
were yielded by one age class at the lower levels. 
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Mr. Churchill sent a telegram to President Roosevelt on the anni- 
versary of America’s entry into the war, stating that Great Britain, no 


B ess than the U.S.A., was the object of the infamous Japanese attack, 


and that both countries had suffered grievous injuries at the hands of 
Japan. He said the British people looked forward to the day when their 
full strength would be joined with that of their American, Dutch, and 
Chinese allies “for the utter and final destruction of Japan’s aggressive 
power”. President Roosevelt’s reply. (See U.S.A.) 

Swiss suggestion ve shackled prisoners of war. (See Switzerland.) 

Dec. 9.—The Lord Privy Seal, speaking in the House of Lords on 
post-war relief, said the problem was now world-wide, and informal 
consultations were taking place with the U.S. Government, while 
close contact was being maintained with Russia. In Europe a pool of 
wheat supplies had been created, under which Canada, Britain, and the 
U.S.A. had promised 100 million bushels of wheat, and further contri- 
butions were to be provided by the main producing countries. An 
Allied Committee had been set up to deal with the post-war require- 
ments of European Allied countries, and provisional estimates had been 
received from all the Allied Governments giving their requirements of 
foodstuffs during the first 18 months after the war. A number of 
Allied technical sub-committees had also been constituted. 

The Germans had absolutely. stripped all the occupied countries not 
enly of materials but of man-power, which for the reconstruction 
period was even more important. It was vital that not only supplies 
should be earmarked by the United Nations but that proper machinery 
should be provided to take them where they were needed. The Allied 
Committee in London had been dealing purely, up to now, with 
European requirements, but developments of the war in the Far East 
extended the area to which relief would be required to include China, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. The subjugated peoples 
must be assured that the United Nations had an effective alternative 
to the Hitler ‘“‘New Order” and that the liberation of their territories 
would bring an end to the want and suffering they had been enduring. 

Dec. 10.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government, with 
the Canadian Government, had received a communication from the 
Swiss Government suggesting that they and the German Government 
should free all prisoners of war from shackles on Dec. 15 at 10 a.m. 
As evidence of their desire to respond fully to the spirit in which this 
suggestion was made, the Government announced that instructions had 
been given for the German prisoners to be unshackled on Dec. 12. 

Mr. Casey arrived in London from the Middle East. 

Dec. 12.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in Novem- 
ber 24 persons were killed by air raids and 38 seriously injured. 

_ Dec. 13.—Synagogues throughout the country observed a day ot 
intercession and fast in mourning for the Nazi massacres of Jews. 

Dec. 14.—The Combined Production and Resources Board and the 
Combined Raw Materials Board issued a statement simultaneously in 
Washington and London that the U.K., the U.S.A., and Canada had 
united in creating a Combined Steel Committee “to squeeze every 
possible ton of steel out of existing plant facilities, in order to fulfil the 
Combined War Production programme for 1943”. The steel productive 
facilities and the munitions-making facilities of the three nations would 
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be treated as a single unit ‘“‘to the end that the maximum impact 
weapons of war can be brought against the enemy in 1943’, 

An agreement was concluded in London between the British Gover. 
ment and the French National Committee, whereby the provision 
military administration set up by the British authorities after th 
occupation of Madagascar was to come to an end upon the arrivg 
there of General Legentilhomme, the newly-appointed High Commis 
sioner, when the necessary provisions had been made for the pr. 
establishment of the exercise of French sovereignty over Madagasca 
under the authority of the High Commissioner. The High Commis. 
sioner was to proceed as rapidly as possible with the reorganization oj 
the French military forces so that they might take as large a share x 
possible in the defence of the island, and, if required, play their par 
in operations in external theatres of war against the common enemy, 
For the time being the G.O.C. of the British troops was to continue ty 
ensure the defence of the island, and the agreement defined in deta 
the powers conferred for this purpose upon the G.O.C. All question 
which could not be settled on the spot by the High Commissioner and 
the G.O.C. of the British troops were to be decided by agreement 
between the British Government and the French National Committee. 

General de Gaulle issued a statement in which he said that the agree. 
ment restored the exercise of French sovereignty in Madagascar, and [ 
obliterated the consequences “‘of sad events which recently occurred in 
that territory’. Madagascar would now be able, at the service of 
France, to make a substantial military and economic contribution to 
the war effort. He paid tribute to the loyalty of Great Britain, “ou 
old and trusty friend’’, in respecting French sovereignty in the French 
Empire and fulfilling her engagements ‘‘most nobly and scrupulously’. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in reply to 7 
a question on the’ conduct of the anti-U-boat war, that the prime and 
direct conduct of this warfare rested with the Admiralty, with the 
co-operation of Coastal Command, together with various other depart: " 
ments, all under his own responsibility as Minister of Defence. ln 
February 1941 the Battle of the Atlantic Committee was formed to 
ensure that supreme exertions were made in this theatre and that there 
was proper concert between all authorities. A very great alleviation [ 
of Allied losses occurred up till December 1941, but by October 1942 he | 
said that he felt a new, additional effort was needed on account of the | 
increasingly important part which the air had begun to play in ant: 
U-boat warfare. The Battle of the Atlantic Committee was therefore 
reconstructed under the title of the Anti-U-boat Warfare Committee, 
the first meeting of which was held on Nov. 4. Sir Stafford Cripps 7 
acted, at Mr. Churchill’s request, as his deputy, and Gen, Smuts wa / 
invited to attend the second and third meetings of the commuttee, ani ” 
also to visit the Admiralty and confer with experts on the technica — 
and tactical aspects. Gen. Smuts later authorized Mr. Churchill to sa) 
that he was satisfied with the character and efficiency of the system. | 
The members of the committee were the Prime Minister, the Minister | 
of Aircraft Production and Production, the First Lord of the Admiralty, © 
the Secretary for Air, the Minister of War Transport, the First 5¢ 
Lord, and the Chief of the Air Staff, together with various technic 
advisers. Meetings took place once a week normally. but it must not 
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be supposed that the committee in any way superseded or replaced 
the regular and systematic control of anti-U-boat warfare by the 
Admiralty. There was no question of appointing a special Minister 
to deal with the anti-U-boat campaign, or a naval super-C.-in-C. 
under the Admiralty, since it would be impossible to disentangle 
the anti-U-boat warfare or its control from the general Admiralty 
organization of the war at sea. 

Mr. Churchill also stated in the House, in reply to criticism of the 
Churchill tank, that in June, 1940 the troops in the U.K. had less than 
100 tanks, and these and those under production at the time were of a 
type proved in battle in France to be too weak to stand up to the 
German tank guns. Invasion of Britain was expected either in the 
autumn of 1940 or in 1941 and the problem therefore was to produce 
the maximum number of tanks of a sufficiently powerful kind for home 
defence. A plan was called for at a meeting on June 11, 1940 to review 
this tank situation, to provide 500 or 600 tanks by March, 1941. A 
further meeting was held on June 20 to consider a specification and a 
preliminary production programme for the new heavy tank, and the 
specification was considered by the Tank Board, on which were the 
senior Royal Armoured Corps adviser to the C.-in-C. of the B.E.F. in 
France and the commander of the Ist Army Tank Brigade in France, 
both with up-to-date experience of the conditions of modern war. 

The Tank Board approved the specification and it was agreed to go 
forward with the utmost rapidity with the production of what became 
known as the A22 tank. The General Staff expressed themselves 
entirely in favour of the project. Time could not be spared for trials 
with pilot models, but the pilot model was running on Dec. 12, 1940, 
production began to flow in May, 1941, and by the autumn 400 were 
available for battle. Meanwhile the German attack on Russia had 
diminished the danger of a German invasion of Britain, and modifica- 
tions were therefore introduced to make the tank more usable for 
extended operations abroad. The tank was never intended, however, 
for the fast-moving, long-range warfare of the desert, though a certain 
number were sent to the Middle East in the autumn of 1941 for trial. 
A small number took part in the attack at Alamein and gave a good 
account of themselves. The A22 had been surpassed later by more 
recent types, but the production in large numbers in less than a year of 
an entirely new tank of much heavier pattern than anything the 
British had had before, thoroughly capable of going into action in 
home defence was highly creditable to British engineering. 

[he House of Lords unanimously accepted a resolution protesting in 
the name of civilization against the policy of deliberate extermination 
carried out by the Germans in Poland, and pledged its word that due 
retribution for these crimes should be exacted. The Minister of Econo- 
mic Warfare accepted the motion on behalf of the Government, and 
stated that the sufferings of Poland, who had been the first to be overrun 
by Germany and had not produced a single quisling, would not be in 
vain, and that the British Government pledged itself to see that 
justice was done. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Canadian Premier on 
the third anniversary of the Commonwealth air training scheme in 
Canada, in which he said that much of the success of Allied air blows 
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on the enemy could be attributed to the scheme. British and America, 
factories had contributed their share of aircraft needed by the scheme 
but a vast mass of training aircraft and equipment had been producej 
in Canada. He therefore thanked the Government and people of 
Canada, and especially the Canadian Air Force, who were forging from 
it ‘‘a potent instrument of victory”’. 

A spokesman of the Fighting French, commenting on Darlan’s state. 
ment, said in London that in his desire to remain in power Darlay 
was ready to pay lip service to things which he had already done his 
best to destroy. It would not even be surprising, he said, if Darlay 
announced himself to be the defender of democracy and the Republic 
When Darlan collaborated with Hitler the Government which he |e 
surrendered hostages to Germany and subjected France to a reging 
similar to that of Berlin. ‘“Darlan is obviously trying to retain power 
until the end of the war’, he concluded, ‘‘in order to impose his dictator. 
ship on the French people with the aid of the army which he is trying ty 
form in N. Africa. Not one Frenchman will accept the domination of 
a man appointed dictator by Germany”’. 

The Minister of Production told the House of Commons that his 
recent visit to the U.S.A. had had as its purpose the closest possible 
co-ordination to production between the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
so that Britain’s own. insufficient reserves of man power might be 
assigned to the most effective use in the general plan of production. 
The subjects discussed were, first, the merchant shipbuilding pro- 
grammes of the two countries, which would substantially exceed 
20 million tons dead-weight in 1943, very nearly twice the mercantile 
tonnage controlled by the U.S.A. before the war. Secondly, the utiliza- 
tion of U.S. shipping on British account in order to assure the British 
import programme in 1943, the maintenance of her armed forces 
abroad, and the essential supplies for the British Empire. Thirdly, 
a combined programme for the building of escort vessels and their 
allocation to the two navies. Fourthly, the U.S.A. was asked to make 
as far as possible a firm allocation of finished munitions for use by 
ground forces. Fifthly, she was asked for assurances that raw materials 
and components needed by British production would be forthcoming 
and lastly, a definite allocation of aircraft, including transports, was 
arranged to complete the operational resources of the R.A.F. and the | 
Fleet Air Arm. 4 

Definite arrangements were reached on all these matters. As 
concerns shipping, a certain minimum import programme for the 7 
U.K. was agreed upon for the period ending in December 1943. Subject 
to the unforeseen emergencies of war, the American Government ~ 
undertook to supplement British shipping resources and to ailot 0 F 
Britain the tonnage needed to achieve the Allied programme. A ~ 
combined programme was initiated on escort vessels and an alloca- 
tion arranged based on the tasks of the two navies. The necessary flow 
of raw materials was secured, and an allocation of most munitions 
agreed upon. It could be roughly calculated that the assistance whit! ~ 
Britain would receive from the U.S.A. under these agreements, both 1 — 
materials and equipment, would enable her to achieve an effective 7 
increase of a third on the British effort otherwise obtainable. The — 
U.S.A. arranged also to make large monthly deliveries of aircraft t0 
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the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm. The object of all these arrangements 
was ‘to secure the optimum impact upon the enemy during 1943, and 
also to enable the pattern of production and the allocation of man 
power during that year to be settled in accordance with the theory of 
impact, having regard to the different nature of the production in the 
two countries’. 

Mr. Lyttelton mentioned the appointment of Col. Llewellin to the 
new post of Minister Resident in Washington for Supply, and said that 
he would become the deputy in the U.S.A. of the Minister of Produc- 
tion and would consider questions of policy or procedure arising out of 
the work of the civilian combined boards or committees established in 
Washington. He would also be responsible for seeing that action was 
taken on all Anglo-American economic and supply problems not covered 
by the existing machinery. He would not serve personally on the 
various combined boards, but he would become chairman of the British 
S Supply Council, and thus secure the requisite co-ordination between the 
activities of the various British representatives on the boards. Finally 
he would keep closely in touch with the Ambassador and Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill, so that the civilian activities of the British 
representatives in Washington might be properly co-ordinated with 
the heads of both the political and military representatives. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons 
that in the first three years of the war, 42 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture had been met out of revenue, and that for the current financial year 
the figure would be almost 50 per cent. Regarding borrowings, he said 
that the existing cheap money ‘basis was important not only during 
the war but in the post-war period if Britain was not to be burdened 
and its hopes for the future diminished because of high interest charges. 
He insisted on the need for a contribution by Britain after the war to 
the greatest possible expansion of international trade, and he indicated 
that much time was being devoted by the Government to preparatory 
work for post-war economic co-operation between the U.S.A., Russia, 
and the other Allies. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Eden read in the House of Commons a résumé of the 
Polish Government’s Note to the United Nations concerning the 
German atrocities against the Jews, and announced that the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations and the French National Committee 
condemned “in the strongest possible terms this bestial policy of 
cold-blooded extermination”, declared that such events could only 
strengthen their resolve to overthrow the Hitlerite tyranny, and re- 
affirmed “their solemn resolution to ensure that those responsible for 
these crimes shall not escape retribution, and to press on with the 
necessary practical measures to this end’’. The House stood in silence 
as a mark of sympathy. 

(he Government received a further German Note on the shackling 
of war prisoners through the protecting Power, Switzerland; the German 
wireless declared that it contained ‘‘an explanation of the legal aspects 
of the case as seen by Germany”. 

Mr. Eden, in a written reply in the House of Commons, stated that 
the Government wished to see Albania freed from the Italian yoke and 
restored to her independence, with a form of government chosen by 
Albanians. This did not prejudge the question of her position in 
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relation to such future arrangements as might be reached between thy 
Balkan States, and the British Government regarded the question of hy 
frontiers after the war as one which would have to be considered at the 
peace settlement. 

Official figures showed that by the end of 1941 Britain had receive; 
93,000 refugees of various nationalities, India 11,000, E. Africa 14,009 
and the Middle East 7,000; and since the fall of Malaya and Burn, 
India had received over 400,000 evacuees. 

Dec. 19.—The Inter-Allied Information Committee issued a state. 
ment on the persecutions of the Jews in the occupied countries, showing 
that in the middle of 1942 there was a general intensification of measures 
in execution of a plan of extermination, as formulated by Ley and 
Rosenberg at a meeting of the Reich Chamber of Labour in November, 
The President of the American Jewish Congress had told President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 8 that the number of Jewish victims who had been 
deported or had perished since 1939 in Axis-controlled Europe amounted 
to 2 million, and that another 5 million were in danger of extermination, 

Following an account of the measures taken in Poland, the statemext 
said that the mass deportation of Czech Jews to Poland began in June 
1942 and that, up to the end of October, more than 72,000 Jews left 
Bohemia and Moravia. From Slovakia up to the end of October 65,0) 
Jews had been deported to Poland. The great round-up of Jews in | 
France began on July 12, 1942, and in Paris reached its height o [ 
July 15 and 16. In the Netherlands the first anti-Jewish decrees were 
issued in September 1940, and by the autumn of 1941 more than 70,000 
businesses belonging to Jews had been “‘Aryanized”’. On July 13, 1942 
the policy was adopted of deporting 60,000 Jews between the ages of 
18 and 40 at the rate of 600 a day to Eastern Europe. In October 1942 
the main anti-Jewish campaign began in Norway, and Jews were 
deported, presumably to Poland. The first deportations of Jews from 
Belgium «started in July 1942, and according to a German newspaper 
25,000 of the 52,000 Jews in Belgium in 1941 had been accounted for in © 
this way up to the end of Nov. 1942. 99 per cent of the Jews in 
Yugoslavia had been killed, and only about 1,000 remained alive. 

Dec. 20.—The Ministry of Production announced that a party 0 
British economic experts had left for French N. Africa to work in 
collaboration with American experts in studying the requirements 0! | 


the area and the procuring of certain raw materials, such as iron or & 


and phosphates. 


GREECE 


Dec. 9.—Turkish reports stated that Greek bands had blown up? F 
railway bridge at Gorgopotamos, near Lamia, and that as reprisals the ~ 
Germans had made many arrests and burned part of Lamia. A military © 
train carrying ammunition and 700 Italian soldiers was also derailed 
as a result of sabotage. It was also reported that the Germans hat 
conscribed the entire male population of Nauplia and Calamata for the | 
construction of fortifications along the coast. q 

Dec. 13.—Reports from Sofia stated that the Germans had shot more ~ 
than 300 Greeks at Lamia as a reprisal for the blowing up of the 
Gorgopotamos bridge. 
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Dec. 15.—The Minister of Information stated in London that 
100,000 people out of a population of 1 million in Athens had died of 
hunger during the 15 months of German occupation. 

Dec. 17.—Red Cross statement re food to Greece. (See Sweden.) 

Dec. 18.—The Minister of Information issued a statement in London 
that the Greek people would willingly endorse Mr. Eden’s declaration 
regarding the independence of Albania, with the reservations it em- 
bodied: the statement did not prejudge the territorial questions of 
interest to Greece to be decided after the war, nor Albania’s position 
in relation to any agreements which might in the future be entered into 
between the Balkan States. 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 19.—It was learned that the Government were refusing to obey 
German demands for anti-Jewish legislation, declaring that under the 
B Constitution extreme anti-Jewish measures would be illegal. Return 
of workers from Germany. (See Germany.) 


INDIA 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Wavell broadcast a message to the troops in India 
from Mr. Churchill, stating that the period of waiting must be irksome 
for them, but that the task they were performing was a vital part of 
the United Nations’ common effort, and that they were destined to play 
before the end a glorious part in achieving the downfall of the enemy. 
During the first year of her entry into the war Japan had brought 
mighty forces into play, and the combined power of the British, 
American, Chinese, and Russian peoples was bringing nearer the 
settlement of the long score against Japan. The armed forces of the 
United Nations within the Indian Command were a symbol of “an 
outraged world’s resistance to the forces of evil and aggression”. Their 
task was one of defence; as Britain had been held in the West, so India 
must be held in the East, and all the time the troops must prepare 
to drive the aggressor back from the lands he had overrun. 

Gen. Wavell stated at the end of the message that the forces in India 
had succeeded in helping to check Axis designs of a great pincer drive 
from east and west on India, or of forcing on the United Nations a fatal 
dispersion of their strength during the crisis in the summer when the 
enemy's power was at its height. They had thus greatly aided the 
Allied successes in Africa and Russia. The U.S. forces in the S.W. 
Pacific could justly claim to have avenged Pearl Harbour and other 
setbacks at sea, and the day would come when the forces in India 
would also avenge the reverses on land. 
caer _14.—Gen. Stilwell, C.-in-C. of the U.S. forces in India, arrived 
In Vein, 

[he Government of India announced that, as a means of frustrating 
Japanese attempts to smuggle agents into India by parachute, by sea, 
or overland from Burma, they were offering a maximum reward of 
9,000 rupees to civilians who arrested persons proved to be actively 
engaged in espionage. Up to 1,000 rupees would be paid to members of 
the public who gave information leading to the arrest, either of an 
agent or persons convicted of directly assisting the enemy. 
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Gen. Wavell returned to India from a visit to Ceylon. He declared 
that he considered the threat to India much less than it was 7 or g 
months previously, and added that if the Japanese undertook any 
attempt on India they would now get a warm reception. 

Dec. 15.—The War Office in London announced that British troops 
assisted in rescue work following the cyclone in Bengal in October, 
which killed 11,000 people. 

Bombay police arrested 80 people when disturbances broke out 
again in the city, buses were attacked and a grain shop looted. Op 
Dec. 14 a bomb exploded in a restaurant in the fort area, and the 
Commissioner of Police offered a reward of 5,000 rupees for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of those responsible. 

Dec. 17.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, stated that he had hoped, before handing over 
his office, to see federation, as embodied in the Act of 1935, in full 
operation. Resort had been necessary to Emergency Provisions 
instead, but that was not due to any flaw in the scheme of federation, 
but was “‘the result of a political decision by the majority party not to 
carry out their responsibility”. Outlining the advantages of the 
Federal scheme, he said it would solve “the great bulk of the problems 
in the constitutional field’. ‘It would have welded together, with the 
consent of all concerned, in a common partnership and for common 
objects British India and the Indian States”, he said, “and, what 
was very important, it would have provided a Government representa- 
tive and authoritative, covering the whole or almost the whole of 
India’. 

In spite of the postponement of the scheme, material and real 
advance had been made during the previous three years in the associa- 
tion of non-official Indians with the Government, and he instanced 
the changed character of hic Executive Council and the establishment 
of a National Defence Council representative of the provinces of British 
India as well as the States. The Cripps proposals, however, had been 
rejected by the parties for “mutually destructive reasons’’, and he 
said he now saw little to encourage him to hope that the conflicting 
claims of the great parties and communities were likely to be abated. 
It was, however, very important to conserve the unity of India, for while 
the policy of the British Government to respect the future status oi! 
India was clear beyond question, he warned Indians that the achieve- 
ment of that particular status carried with it heavy obligations, readi- 
ness to accept heavy financial burdens, and toaccept liability for defence 
on whatever scale one’s geographical position demanded, and a divided 
people could not carry the weight. He also warned them against mere 
artificial unity, and declared that Britain’s help was always available. 
Referring to the suggestion that the troubles of India were due to 
Britain’s refusal to part with power, he said: “I would say exactly the 
contrary. These troubles are due to Britain’s expressed readiness t0 
part with power. It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting interests in this country as to who is to take over the 
responsibility which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian 
hands that the deadlock has arisen’. 

In spite of the Congress uprising, of “great gravity and severity’, he 
said that defence arrangements in India had been developed on a gran 
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scale, and as regards her war effort, the total value of contracts placed 
in India up to October 1942 was 428 crores. 


IRAN 

Dec. 9.—Rioting broke out in Teheran, organized by personal and 
political opponents of the Prime Minister. 

Dec. 10.—British troops arrived in Teheran as a precaution to 
protect British oil installations and military stores and establishments, 
following the riots, which were partly caused by a temporary bread 
shortage. It was also learned that a new Governor of Teheran had 


been appointed. 


IRAQ 
Dec. 16.—Visit of Regent and Prime Minister to Egypt. (See Egyft.) 


ITALY 

Dec. 10.—Turkish reports stated that Germans were now guarding 
the western coastline of Italy as part of their plan of fortifying the 
Mediterranean coast from France to the Aegean. 

Dec. 14.—Abyssinian declaration of existence of state of war with 
Axis Powers. (See Abyssinia.) 

Dec. 16.—Agreement with Germany for “intensifying collaboration 
in the field of war production”. (See Germany.) ‘ 

Dec. 17.—The Tass Agency reported that dem onstrators had smashed 
the windows of the German Consulate in Naples, and that anti-German 
outbreaks had occurred in various parts of Italy recently. 

Protest to Argentina re limiting of secret code messages. (See 
Argentina.) 

Dec. 18.—Visit of Ciano and Chief of the General Staff to Hitler’s 
H.Q. (See Germany.) 


JAPAN 

Dec. 14.—Abyssinian declaration of existence of state of war with 
Axis Powers. (See Abyssinia.) 

Dec. 18.—Protest to Argentina re limiting of secret code messages. 
(See Argentina.) 

Dec. 21.—According to New York reports the Japanese Government 
decided to close the Tokyo and Osaka stock exchanges. 


MADAGASCAR 


Dec. 14.—Agreement between the British Government and the 
French National Committee in London concerning the administration of 
Madagascar. (See Great Britain.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Dec. 9.—It was announced in London that the Netherlands and 
Russian Governments had agreed to exchange ambassadors. 

_ Dec, 13.—-It was announced that Mussert, the head of the Dutch 
Nazis, had been appointed satellite Fiihrer for Holland, following a 
visit of Mussert and Seyss-Inquart to Hitler’s H.Q. in Russia. Seyss- 
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Inquart sent a circular to all administrative bodies in Holland inforp,. 
ing them that Mussert was henceforth to share the responsibility 9 
Government and must be consulted on all matters, although Seys. 
Inquart remained the supreme authority. 

Seyss-Inquart stated at a mass demonstration, on the elevent) 
anniversary of the Dutch Nazi party, that all Government offices haj 
been moved inland, though the Government would remain in Thy 
Hague. He said that 1943 would be hard and difficult, and therefor 
it was necessary to evacuate the technical part of the Government 
administration, since they were at present within easy reach by ’plan 
and also easy for an enemy navy to shell. Speaking of the conferenc 
he and Mussert had had with Hitler, he said that Hitler did not wan 
to treat the Dutch as a conquered people, but they must be brought 
nearer to National Socialism, and the Dutch Nazi movement stood 
responsible for this development in Holland. He quoted Hitler a 
having said: ‘‘The future order of Europe can only be defined once we 
have staked up the frontiers of Europe. We have not yet staked w 
the frontiers. At some points they will have to be extended far beyond 
I am thinking of Africa and of our gallant allies in the south. Only 
when all European questions are settled will we deal with the 
problems of Holland.”’ 

Stockholm reports stated that Hitler demanded the mobilization of | 
250,000 Dutchmen for the German army when he received Mussert. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Dec. 16.—A Government scheme was introduced to avert the danger 
of inflation, and included the pegging of wages, salaries, business rents 
and the prices of farm produce, with no variation unless the cost o! 
living rose by 5 per cent. The Prime Minister stated in a_ broadcast 
that the national income had increased by about £50 million since 1939 
and purchaseable goods had decreased by £40 million, leaving a gap o! 
about £90 million. Excess purchasing power had begun to swamp price 
controls, and he therefore called for sacrifice in support of the new 
scheme. 


NORWAY 

Dec. 10.—Reports were current of low morale among the Germai 
troops in Norway, and it was learned that 44 political commissats 
had arrived in the country to visit the troops, at the request of Ter 
boven. Several cases of mutiny were reported at Honningsvaag, Lille. 
hammer, Jotunheimen, and Bergen, concentration camps were report! 
to have been set up near Kirkenes for about 1,500 disaffected men, and 
it was learned that the German authorities had confiscated all radi 
sets belonging to soldiers and officers up to the rank of captain in order 
to prevent them from listening to Allied broadcasts. q 

Dec. 12.—Moscow radio stated that many Norwegians had beet 
arrested on charges of helping British troops who destroyed an electri 
power-station near Bodo a month previously, 

Dec. 14.—It was learned that Quisling had arrested several Roma! © 
Catholic priests and sent them to concentration camps. 
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ALESTINE 
Dec. 20.—The railway from Haifa to Beirut and Tripoli was 


pened. 


POLAND 
Dec. 10.—The Foreign Minister handed a Note to the Allied Govern- 
ents, placing before them the latest information received of the 
ethods of mass slaughter adopted by the Germans with the deliberate 
im of exterminating the Jewish population of Poland and the many 
housands of Jews whom the Germans deported to Poland from Western 
nd Central Europe. The initial steps leading to the present policy of 
xtermination of the Jews were taken in October 1940, when the 
ermans established the Warsaw Ghetto, into which all the Jews in 
Varsaw were ordered to move. The ghetto was completely isolated 
rom the outside world, and food rations for the inhabitants were 
mited to about a pound of bread per person weekly. Asa result prices 
{ other commodities rose to a level about 10 times higher than outside 
nd mortality was high, due to exhaustion, starvation, and disease. 
uring the winter 1941-2 the death-rate calculated on an annual basis 
ad risen to 13 per cent, and still further during the first quarter of 
942. The population of the ghetto was officially stated to amount to 
33,000 at the time of its establishment, and in spite of the appalling 
eath-rate it was maintained at this figure by importations of Jews from 
ermany and the occupied countries. Following the outbreak of war 
between Germany and Russia, the number of Jews in German power 
creased with the German occupation of the eastern areas of Poland, 
nd the mass murders of Jews reached even greater dimensions. During 
he winter 1941-2 several tens of thousands of Jews were murdered. 
n Vilna over 50,000 Jews were reported to have been massacred, and 
nly 12,000 remained in the local ghetto; in Lwow 40,000 were reported 
murdered, in Kovno 14,000, in Kowel 10,000, and unknown numbers in 
btanislawow, Tarnopol, Stryj, Drohobycz, and other smaller towns. 
At first the executions were carried out by shooting, but later 
boison gas and electrocution were used to kill greater numbers. 
pf Lublin’s 30,000 Jewish inhabitants only 2,500 still survived. When 
immler visited Poland in March 1942 he ordered the extermination 
f 50 per cent of the Jews in Poland by the end of 1942, and his second 
isit in July became the signal for the liquidation of the ghetto in 
arsaw. This was preceded on July 17 by the registration of all 
reign Jews confined to the ghetto, who were removed to the Pawiak 
Prison. The Polish Jews in the ghetto were to be removed at the rate of 
,000 daily; this figure was later increased to 10,000 persons on the first 
) be followed by 7,000 persons on each subsequent day. These orders 
1 the deportations of Jews from the ghetto caused the chairman of 
he Jewish Council, M. Czerniakow, to commit suicide, and he was 
icceeded by M. Lichtenbaum. The process of deportation was 
arried out with appalling brutality; the people were forcibly packed 
to cattle trucks and dispatched to three localities, Tremblinka, 
Belzoc, and Sobibor, to “extermination camps”. The method of 
eportation was deliberately calculated to cause the largest possible 
umber of casualties among the condemned Jews, and those who 
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survived the journey were killed by various means on their arrival) 
camp and buried in mass-produced graves. According to all availahj 
information, of the 250,000 Jews deported from the Warsaw Ghetto y 
to Sept. 1, 1942, only two small transports of about 4,000 peopl 
were known to have been sent to work behind the German front lip 
near Brest-Litovsk and Malachowicze. 

According to most recent reports 120,000 ration cards were dj 
tributed in the Warsaw Ghetto for the month of September 1942, py 
only 40,000 for the month of October, and the German Employmey 
Office also mentioned that 40,000 skilled workmen alone were to 
allowed to remain in part of the ghetto, employed on German yy 
production. Other ghettoes in Central Poland were also liquidate) 
during this period. The total number of Jews killed in Poland by they 
mass slaughters since the German occupation amounted to many hw. 
dreds of thousands, and of the 3,130,000 Jews in Poland before tly 
outbreak of war over a third had perished. The Polish Governmer 
were in possession of information concerning the help the Polis 


population was giving to the Jews, and the Government felt it ther 


duty to address themselves to the United Nations in the confides 
belief that they would share their opinion as to the necessity not only ¢ 
condemning the crimes committed by the Germans and punishing tle 


criminals, but also of finding means offering the hope that German [§ 
might be effectively restrained from continuing this policy of masf 


extermination. 
Dec, 12.—It was learned that the Germans had created in all parts 
Poland special concentration camps for the peasants who faile! 


to surrender to the authorities wheat and other commodities. | 


was estimated that about 100 camps had been established and tlut 
about 8,000 peasants were detained. 
Dec. 16.—Gen. Sikorski’s review of the war. (See U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL 


Dec. 18.—The Spanish Foreign Minister arrived in Lisbon. 

Dec. 20.—President Carmona gave a dinner in honour of the Spans! 
Foreign Minister. In their speeches, the President and Gen. Jordaw 
formally reiterated the importance of friendship between their tw 
countries, and Gen. Jordana said that ‘Our peninsula policy is bast 
on sentiment and the conviction that we are serving the permanet 
interests of all nations’’. 

Dr. Salazar stated at a luncheon in honour of Gen. Jordali 
that, though the dangers had been great and there had been mati) 
causes of misunderstandings, the Iberian Peninsula had succeett 
during the war in maintaining its perfect harmony and relative tra 
quillity, not only without breaking any commitments but also witht 
ceasing to merit respect, and without becoming indifferent. het 
could be no charge of indifference to the future of Europe against th 
two nations who first, and with greater expansion and permanet) 
than any others, gave to Europe and the rest of the world the Europe 
type of civilization. They were not selfishly unconcerned with the w# 
but they recognized a higher duty, imposed by what he would cd. 
consciousness of humanity. 
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Gen. Jordana stated at Cintra: “The Iberian bloc creates in the world 

new entity capable of playing its part in international policy in a 
manner highly efficacious as an instrument of peace’’. 

Dec. 21.—The President of the National Assembly stated at a 
incheon in Lisbon in honour of Gen. Jordana: “Portugal and Spain 
have defined the path of their future’”’. 





RUMANIA 

Dec. 12.—Istanbul reports stated that the Government had stopped 
he transfer of Jews to Transnistria, and it was assumed that this was 
» result of Church influence. 

Dec. 18.—Reports from Istanbul stated that anti-German feeling 
ad been growing recently in Rumania, under the leadership of Vlaicu, 
tho, through a secret wireless station and the distribution of leaflets, 
alled on the people to prepare for the struggle against the Germans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 11.—Gen. Smuts announced at Standerton that he intended to 
submit to Parliament im January a proposal to allow S. African forces 
o fight outside Africa. He had always held that it was necessary to 
lear Africa of the enemy, for Africa was the way to the back door of 
‘urope. Service for S. Africans outside Africa would be voluntary, but 
e had no doubt that 80 or 90 per cent of the S. African army would 
volunteer to go. “I want to free our boys in Italy’, he said. ‘“‘We have 
venged Tobruk, but what of our boys in Italy? ...I will call on 
oung S. Africa to go forward and free their fellows’. 

Dec. 18.—The Government issued a wartime measure forbidding 
trikes and lockouts of African workers. 

Dec. 19.—It was announced that Gen. Dan Pienaar, the commander 
bf re South African division in Libya, had been killed in an aeroplane 
ccident. 

Gen. Smuts stated in Johannesburg that he thought victory would 
ome just as suddenly as the change had come in the war scene in the 
previous few weeks. He said there would still be the appearance of an 
nposing front of enormous strength on the side of the enemy, but that 

would go in so many weeks or so many months. He praised Russia’s 
chievements, and said that in the air also there had been a great 
dvance; without air superiority victory could not be won, but the 

lies had now achieved that air superiority, and it would be multi- 
plied again and again until the enemy found that the air was proving 
yhe most overpowering and fatal weapon for his defeat. 
_ Dec. 21.—Gen. Smuts stated, in an address to the Committee of the 

nited Party at Pretoria, that events had confirmed the correctness 
f the policy of clearing Africa of the enemy, a policy which he had 
jonstantly advocated. It might take a month or two to eject the Axis, 
nd heavy rains had hampered operations in Tunisia, but he hoped that 
frica would be clear early in 1943. Referring to the German persecu- 
jon of the Jews, he said: “It is only one indication that the enemy is 

‘coming desperate, and will more and more resort to desperate steps 
nd remedies, Next year will go pretty hard with us, for the enemy 
ill stop at nothing”. He said a thorough enquiry had been held into 
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the fall of Tobruk, and no blame whatever rested on the Soy 
African troops there. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Franco, addressing the third National Congress of th 
Falangist Party, stated that the struggle which had taken place j 
Spain had now transcended the national frontiers; Spain’s politic 
actions now combined her belief in the tasks of the world with th 
supreme interests of Spain proper. A new era had arisen, supersediry 
the old concepts; Spain did not belong to a world different from th 
European community, but she had her own spiritual patrimony, ay 
the basis of her policy was laid down in the beliefs for which the ciyj 
war had been fought. 

The world was now suffering as the victim of the ‘‘cancer of its om 
mistakes’. Badly understood Marxist principles had wrought have 
among the masses in Spain because they saw in them the heralding ¢ 
imperative changes, and the Russian Revolution in the past had set » 
“the barbarian dictatorship of the proletariat’. But the genius ¢ 
Mussolini had concentrated the human and just elements of th 
Italian Revolution, and later National Socialism in Germany had taka 
the same course, adding specific racial qualities. These movement 
were all within the framework of a general rebellion of the oppress 
masses of the world, and a new conscience had been born out of the 
“ineffective hypocrisy of the old systems’”’. ‘“‘What the masses of the 
people in England think does not differ from the thoughts of tle 
German masses”, he said, “nor do the discontented people of ui 
Europe think any differently from the disinherited of new America 
A new aspect of this general trend was the presence of Spanish yout! 
in the general advance of Europe. ‘The Spanish Revolution”’, he sail 
“welded into one the social and national aspirations under the shel 
of the spiritual patrimony”’. . 

Meanwhile the world was treading in different tracks. The ter 
torial problems which Spain was facing were vital to her way of lilt 
to her civilization and culture. Spain could still be menaced by ii 
enemies; there were still minorities which strove to impose upon tit 
new system their old conceptions, but there was a difference betwet| 
these old conceptions and the supreme interests of the Fatherlan 
“This regime has not closed the door—if the day should arrive when tit 
interests of Spain demand it—” he said, “to our restoring the o 
traditional system which throughout our history has given us authon') 
and continuity and days of glory. But it is clearly understood tli! 
everything must be subordinated to the realization and permanence’ 
our national revolution”. Therefore vigilance must be exercised ov 
the old minorities who wished to influence the regime. The task of i 
new Council would be an essential one, and the way before them would! 
hard. ‘‘We will forge ahead with persistence, courage, and will-powe! 
he concluded. ‘‘We are demanding sacrifices. We shall create a ne 
life, but it will be a Spanish life’’. ' 

Dec. 18.—The Foreign Minister left for Portugal to confer wi) 
Dr. Salazar. Ina Note published after he left he said that hencefot) 
Spain and Portugal ‘‘will march always united like brothers’’. 
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Dec. 18.—The Foreign Minister in Lisbon. (See Portugal.) 
Dec. 20.—Gen. Jordana’s statement in Lisbon. (See Portugal.) 


WEDEN 

Dec. 17.—The chairman of the Swedish Red Cross stated that 
wedish ships had so far carried 76,000 tons of Canadian wheat and 
000 tons of other commodities to Greece with a safe-conduct from 
Ihe belligerents. 


SWITZERLAND 

Dec. 8.—The Government made a public appeal to the British, 
anadian, and German Governments, stating that they were convinced 
hat these Governments had with reluctance been led to shackle 
brisoners of war, and suggesting to them a date on which those 
prisoners should be freed from their shackles. 

Dec. 9.—The Minister in London was instructed to lodge a very firm 
protest against the further yiolation of the Swiss air by the R.A.F. on 
Dec. 8 night, and to draw the British Government’s attention to ‘the 
hecessity of ‘‘at least respecting repeatedly given assurances”’. 

Dec. 12.—Incendiary bombs fell on Swiss territory during the nights 
bf Dec. 11 and 12 from British ’planes on their way to Italy. The press 
mphasized the dangerous situation into which violations of neutrality 
placed Switzerland and urged the Government to take the most 
nergetic measures. 

Dec. 17.—Parliament elected Signor Enrico Celio of Tieine as 

resident of the Confederation for 1943. 


ANGIER 


ec. 11.—Don Juan Potous, a former Spanish Consul-General in 
Jangier, was appointed administrator in charge of economic affairs 
n place of Captain Puertas, who continued to be in charge of political 
juestions and of the Information Bureau and to have complete charge 
bf the Moorish district of Fahs. 


URKEY 

Dec. 13.—The Prime Minister stated that “the Turkish army is the 
guardian of the peaceful endeavours of the Turkish nation. Our 
oreign policy, which meets with respect everywhere, is the policy of 
eutrality, and has its roots deep down in the spirit of national unity’’. 

Dec. 16.—The Ambassadors to Berlin, London, and Moscow were 


Summoned to Ankara for consultations. 


Dec. 21.—Lists of assessment of the new extraordinary “tax on 
ealth’”” were published. The total amount assessed for the whole 
ountry was about 500 million Turkish pounds, of which about two- 
hirds were to be paid by Istanbul. 


JRUGUAY 


bart 10.—The Inter-American Committee for the Political Defence 
f the Hemisphere, meeting at Montevideo, discussed evidence that 
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Germany had been carrying out a large extortion scheme in Lajj, 
America by demanding money from citizens under a threat of reprigi 
against their relatives in Germany, Italy, and the occupied countrig 


U.S.A. 


Dec. 8.—President Roosevelt told the press that by the end of |9y 
the Government would control 50,000 enemy patents; every eneny 
patent of importance to the war had been seized and licensed 
American business, and the policy was to make them readily availath 
to American industry and to encourage the research necessary y 
develop them. 

Mr. Churchill’s telegram to President Roosevelt on the anniversay 
of America’s entry into the war. (SeeGreatBritain.) President Rooseve} 
replied stating that during the previous 7 months a partial retributiq 
in kind had been meted out to the Japanese forces, but this wa 
only the beginning, and he joined with Mr. Churchill in the resolutia 
that “‘Japan’s aggressive power must be utterly destroyed”’, as the only 
guarantee that this infamous aggression would not be repeated. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that approximately one 
quarter of the French Fleet at Toulon had fallen into German hané 
afloat and intact. Aerial reconnaissance and other information half 
shown that at least 15 warships, comprising 2 light cruisers, 1 demili 
tarized battleship, 6 destroyers, 2 gun-boats, 4 submarines unde 
construction, and 5 tankers had suffered no damage, and that the 
battleships Dunkerque and Strasbourg appeared to be damaged but 
could be salved. About 50 warships and one merchantman were sunk 
damaged, or unaccounted for, after being previously observed afloat 
No fires were seen burning ashore during aerial reconnaissance, ani 
the Milhaud magazines and the storage tanks at Mondrier appeare! 
intact. Of 19 submarines in harbour, 4 had escaped to sea. Regardi 
the Pacific war, Col. Knox said that Japan had entered the war wit 
about 6 million tons of shipping, of which between 1 million and |} 
million tons had been sunk. 

The President of Cuba arrived in Washington, and the Chilea 
Minister of the Interior arrived in the U.S.A. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull issued a statement paying tribute to the 
activities of Albanian guerrillas and stated that the U.S. Governmetl 
and people looked forward to the day when they could give “‘efiective 
military assistance” to the Albanians in driving out the Italians. 

It was learned that President Roosevelt had recently received ‘ 
delegation representing the leading Jewish organizations in the U.S.\, © 
who presented to him a report stating that nearly 2 million Jews lia 
died through ‘‘mass murders, planned starvation, deportation, slavt 
labour, and epidemics in disease-ridden ghettoes, penal labour colonies 
and slave reservations” under German control. The President ws 
stated to have given an assurance that the perpetrators of these crim 
would be brought to strict accountability. 

President Roosevelt announced the extension of Lend-lease aid ‘0 
Abyssinia. 

Dec. 11.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress his seventh quartet! 
report on the Lend-lease operations for the period ended on Dec. !!.| 
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He stated that the Axis nations had lost the initiative for a time, and 
e stressed the necessity for bringing together the joint productive 
apacity and all the resources of the United Nations “in accordance 
ith a single world strategy”. He said the United Nations had another 
isk of growing magnitude, the supply of medicines, food, and clothing 

: the peoples of occupied countries after they had been liberated. 

Lend-lease aid to the Allies during the quarter just ended amounted 

, $2.367 million, four times the aid extended during the 3 months 
before the U.S.A. entered the war. During America’s first year of war 
end-lease amounted to $6,526 million, and the current rate amounted 
© 15 per cent of the whole U.S. war programme. Great Britain 
btained the largest percentage of aid, amounting in October to 40 per 
ent of the total, while the Middle and Far East received 39 per cent 
nd Russia 21 per cent. Part of the equipment sent to Britain had been 
‘nt on to Russia, Egypt, India, and other areas in the Middle East, 
nd Britain had also sent the major share of her own production to 
hose fronts. 2} million tons of supplies had been shipped from the 
).S.A. to Russia during the year, and Britain and the U.S.A. had sent 
o Russia by the northern route more than 3,000 ’planes, 4,000 tanks, 
B),000 motor vehicles, and 100,000 tons of food, raw materials, and 
1edical supplies. Aid to China had been small because of the bottle- 
eck of transport, but supplies had been going regularly by air. From 
larch 1941 to October 1942 the export to the Allies of goods bought 
with cash was more than Lend-lease aid. Of the total of this aid, 
boods came to about 78 per cent, and about 20 per cent was in the 
orm of services. 

The report also stated that raw materials were reaching the U.S.A. 
rom the Allies, and that important supplies were being given to Ameri- 
an troops overseas by Great Britain, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
bnd Fighting France. Until 6 months previously Britain and Russia 
ere both producing more arms than the U.S.A., while Britain pro- 
rided most of the ships and transports in which supplies and troops 
ad been carried. 

With regard to the fighting in N. Africa, the report stated that the 
sritish did the bulk of the fighting in Egypt, in co-operation with the 
sreeks, Poles, and French, while in transportation and supplies the 

.5.A. played the major role. 

President Roosevelt announced that Mr. William Phillips, formerly 
Ambassador in Rome, and at present in London, had been appointed 
0 go to Delhi “‘as his personal representative to serve near the Govern- 
1ent of India’, and would have Ambassadorial rank. 

Rear-Admiral d’Argenlieu, High Commissioner for Fighting France 

the Pacific, stated in Washington that he felt a satisfactory solution 
Df t he Darlan question could be found on the basis of President Roose- 
elt's recent statement and his own conversation with Mr. Hull. He 
Hescribed Darian as “the most despicable creature who exists in the 
whole of France, without any fear of competition”. He insisted that the 
policy of recognizing Darlan would be misunderstood by the people of 
‘rance, but their doubts would be dissolved at the first signs that the 
Arrangement was only temporary. He maintained that Darlan had 
erely neutralized the African army, and was not supporting the 

nited Nations. He said the Fighting French did not wish to hinder 
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the N. African operations in any way, but at the same time he fears 
that when ‘‘a man like Darlan of the traitor type’’ got into the Allie 
army it might ultimately bring about a difficult situation. 


Dec. 12.—The Secretary for War told the press that although ther 
had been initial successes in N. Africa the main work and fighting 
remained to be done. He named the objectives in N. Africa as, firy 
the expulsion or destruction of the Axis in Tunisia; second, the destrye. 
tion of Rommel; and third, in conjunction with the British troops fron 
Egypt, to make the Mediterranean as safe a line of communicatio, 
with the Middle East as possible. American troops were in contae; 
with the enemy in Tunisia, he said, but most of the attacking foros 
were British. He pointed out that there had been chances for co-opers. 
tion with the French in the development of their forces, and this ha 
been a means of developing the co-operative spirit between the Allie 
and the French, “upon which so much depends’”’. 


The first landings in N. Africa had been blessed by a few hours of 
flat calm, and then, by the action of Darlan, “‘which could not have 
been anticipated’, there had been a sudden laying down of arms which 
had put the invading force about a month ahead of schedule. That 
advantage had been used by hurrying light forces eastwards without 
waiting for the preparation of airfields or other mechanical aids 
because they knew that otherwise the Germans would cross the 
Mediterranean in full force and dig in. Though these advancing forces 
could not be protected adequately from the air they could delay and 
harass the enemy, while, behind the Allied lines, steps were taken which 
would ultimately give them air superiority. 


The Chief of the Army Air Force told graduating classes of army 
flying schools that America had a secret weapon or two “up her aerial 
sleeves that will deal paralysing blows at our enemies’. He said 
that the Flying Fortresses and Liberators were ‘‘perhaps the last of the 
‘small’ bombers’, and that “entirely new ‘battlewagons’ are on the 
way’. He also said that the standard .50 calibre machine-guns 0! 
army aircraft, although they were “terrific weapons of aerial destruc- 
tion’, would “‘seem like peashooters compared with the fire-power we 
are putting into our newest big ships’. But he warned his audience 
that it would not be long before the Germans came out with an answer 
to the Flying Fortresses. Both the German and Japanese Air Forces 
had passed their peak, and were on the down grade, while America was 
just approaching her peak in aeroplane production and combat creW 
training, and soon the Axis Powers would be bombed every day ait 
night. 


The Office of War Information issued a report warning the people 
that the U.S.A. had only just begun to fight, and that heavier casualties 
and losses of aircraft must be expected as their part in the war gre 
The U.S. air force had as yet only been slightly engaged against the 
Luftwaffe, and their’ offensive against the Japanese had only barel 
begun. But their aircraft industry and services were “in an order!) 
ferment of developing specialized aircraft of high, and, in some casts, 
sensational promise of battle performance’’, though the public we 
warned that until the ‘planes were battle-tested they could not bx 
called proven. 
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Dec. 14. Announcement of formation of Combined Steel Committee 
fthe U.S.A., the U.K., and Canada. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 15.—The executive board of the C.1.0. passed unanimously a 
esolution that if Congress did away with the limitation of salaries to 
95 (00 they would consider this to mean that there no longer existed 
ufficient emergency to hold the unions to their promise not to strike 
for the duration of the war. 

The Director of Foreign Rehabilitation and Relief told the press that 
he regarded as one of the most important aspects of his work the help 

o be given to people in the reoccupied countries in re-establishing their 
wn internal economy and in giving them a new start in foreign trade. 
Clothing, medical supplies, and food would be supplied as soon as 
possible to countries freed from the Nazi yoke, the next step would be 
to assist in planting and harvesting crops, after which the people 
would be helped to put themselves on a sound economic basis. He 
believed that active and vigorous relief work in the occupied countries 
would go a long way towards shortening the war and bringing a just 
peace. Discussions were in progress, he said, for the creation of a relief 


yy 


forganization to work in territory wrested from the Axis. 


Dec. 16.—The Maritime Commission announced that 68 Liberty 
ships were delivered from American shipyards in November. 

Congress adjourned, after the longest session in American history. 

Gen. Sikorski stated in New York that he expected to see Germany 
pass to the defensive and, while she was entrenched in Europe, play 
for time trying to persuade the Allies to agree to a negotiated peace, 
and trying to frighten the western democracies by the threat of Bol- 
shevism, Referring to the N. African campaign, he said that the 
decision of the Allied High Command was exclusively dictated and 
justified by military requirements, and stated that he would have 
acted in the same way as Gen. Eisenhower. He said that Gen. de 
Gaulle would for ever remain the symbol of Fighting France. With 
regard to the future of Fighting France, he said that political considera- 
tions should give way to the exigencies of war and he believed that all 
Frenchmen would realize the need for union with the single aim of 
saving their country. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Leon Henderson resigned the post of Price Adminis- 
tration on account of ill-health. 

Mr. Hull told the press that there were two main points directing 
U.S. war-time foreign policy; that all in sympathy with the cause of 
the United Nations should strive to unify their efforts until the final 
victory, and that, after victory, the peoples of the liberated countries, 
in accordance with the Atlantic Charter, should be given the fullest 
opportunity to select their leaders and their forms of government. 

President Roosevelt issued an agricultural proclamation, praising the 
work of the farmers in providing record harvests for the previous three 
years, and calling for an even greater production in 1943, food being 
“no less a weapon than tanks, guns, and ‘planes’. He proclaimed 
Jan. 12, 1943 as Farm Mobilization Day, on which farmers should 
gather with representatives of the department of Agriculture to discuss 
ways and means of insuring the maximum production of vital 
flood in 1943. 

President Rox ysevelt received Admiral Sir Percy Noble. 
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Dec. 18.—Mr. Willkie, in a statement to a press correspondent giving 

his views on post-war planning, said that he profoundly disagreed wit, 
the theory that a healthy and lasting peace hinged on the “ridge-pol’ 
of British-American relations. This view took no account of Russ 
China, and the incipient awakeaing of the peoples of the Middle Eas 
and it was essential that Britain and America should receive Rus, 
and China and the other nations at the peace table as absolute equals 
India, he said, was the focus of this feeling; the demands of its mass 
for self-government must be met. He considered that the Britis 
Empire for the previous 150 years had been the biggest single factor in 
world stabilization, and “‘the free commonwealth of nations was the 
most exciting and dramatic achievement in the history of self-gover. 
ment’’. But the system had got to be speeded up. The peoples of the 
Far and Near East felt that Britian and America had too often used 
them as pawns in the political game, and therefore if the commop. 
wealth system was not speeded up in these places and made to seem 
dramatic to them, it would disintegrate. 

Turning to America, he said there was ‘‘a lot of house-cleaning’”’ ty 
be done there. Ideas on the negro problem must be revised, the pull 
tax laws must be abolished, and America must give up dreams of 
merely hemisphere security. Her tariff policy during the twentieth 
century had been probably the greatest single factor in creating inten 
nationalism in the world, and this policy, together with the dumping 
of the London Economic Conference in 1933, had made international 
co-operation impossible. From the time the Nazis marched into the 
Rhineland America failed to have any decisive foreign policy. ‘We 
cannot be anything else but internationalist after this war is over’, he 
said. ‘But the new internationalism will have to be economic and not— 
like the League of Nations—primarily political’. The main point 
however, was to arrive at a just and equal settlement with the Far ané 
Middle and Near East, which Versailles failed to do. He did not den) 
the many achievements of the British colonial system, but its rate o! 
progress had not satisfied many of its subjects in the Near and Middle 
East, and if they were not satisfied, the change would be revolutionary 

Dec. 20.—It was learned that the F.B.I. had arrested 35 more enemy 
aliens in New York during the previous week, 31 of them Germais 
3 Japanese, and 1 Italian, making a total of 1,460 Germans, 37 
Japanese, 402 Italians, 5 Hungarians, and 3 Rumanians taken int 
custody since the U.S.A. entered the war. 


U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 9.—Agreement with Netherlands Government for exchange 
ambassadors. (See Netherlands.) 

Dec. 18.--M. Molotov issued a statement announcing that the Soviet 
Union fully sympathized with Albania in her struggle for siberatut. 
and wished her to be independent and free to choose her own syste! 0 
government. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Dec. 9.—It was learned that up to the middle of November 76," 
Jews had been deported from Slovakia and sent to labour camps “ 


Eastern Poland. About 16,000 Jews still remained in Slovakia, buta 
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-overnment committee had been set up to consider the final solution 
of the Jewish question there. 
Dec. 12.—It was learned that a wide network of Slovene nationalist 


® activity in German-annexed Slovenian districts, extending as far as 


the German part of Carinthia, had been discovered and severe measures 
taken against it. 

Dec. 16.—Gen. Mihailovitch telegraphed a message to Gen. Alexander, 
Admiral Harwood, and Air Marshal Tedder, congratulating them on 
the Allied successes in N. Africa, which marked ‘‘the beginning of the 
most glorious epoch in history”’. 

Dec. 18.—Istanbul reports stated that mass arrests were being made 
all over the country of men suspected of sympathizing with Gen. 
Mihailovitch; several officers belonging to Neditch’s staff were arrested 
in Belgrade, and 700 persons were arrested at Pojarevatz and 20 of them 
shot immediately. 

Dec. 21.—It was learned that 20 Croat schoolboys had been sentenced 
to death at Zagreb by the German authorities; 8 of them were shot, and 
the sentences on the others commuted to life imprisonment. 
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